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The  Suppressed  Metaphor  in  Pope 

MAX  BLUESTONE 

ALTHOUGH  Pope  devotes  a  section  oi  An  Essay  on  Criticism 
to  an  assault  upon  those  critics  who  concentrate  on  the  mere 
‘parts’  of  poetry  (conceit,  language,  numbers,  etc.),  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  conceit  (II,  289-304)  is  followed  by  a  long  passage 
on  language  (II,  305-336)  in  which  the  organising  feature  is  an 
atended  metaphor  equating  language  and  clothes : 


Others  for  Language  all  their  care  express. 

And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  Dress : 

Their  praise  is  still, — the  Style  is  excellent : 

The  Sense,  they  humbly  take  upon  content. 

Words  are  like  leaves;  and  where  they  most  abound. 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found : 

False  Eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass. 

Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  every  place; 

The  face  of  Nature  we  no  more  survey. 

All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay : 

But  true  expression,  like  th’  unchanging  Sun, 

Clears  and  improves  whate’er  its  shines  upon. 

It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none. 

Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent,  as  more  suitable; 

A  vile  conceit  in  pompous  words  expressed. 

Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  dressed : 

For  diff’rent  styles  with  diff’rent  subjects  sort. 

As  several  garbs  with  country,  town,  and  court. 

Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence. 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  their  sense; 
Such  laboured  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  style. 

Amaze  th’  unlearned,  and  make  the  learned  smile. 
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Unlucky,  as  Fungoso  in  the  play, 

These  sparks  with  awkward  vanity  display 
What  the  fine  gentleman  wore  yesterday; 

And  but  mimic  ancient  wits  at  best, 

As  apes  our  grandsires,  in  their  doublets  drest. 

In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold; 

Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new,  or  old : 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

The  most  arresting  lines  in  this  passage  are  those  in  which  the 
figure  of  speech  gives  Pope  the  opportunity  to  reinforce  his 
metaphorical  meaning  with  a  pun  in  ‘r«/Vable’.  Pope  means 
to  say  that  language  should  be  appropriate  in  general;  in  meta¬ 
phor,  the  suit  as  clothing  is  preferable  to  ‘regal  purple’.  Part 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  pun  derives  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  other  words  with  which  the  extended  metaphor  is  itself 
‘dressed’  (r/y/e,  new,  oldy  gay,  etc.)  arc  more  muted,  more 
abstract,  than  the  pun-word.  This  abstract  diction  contributes 
to  suppression  of  the  metaphor,  which  becomes  what  Pro¬ 
fessors  Wcllck  and  Warren  have  called  ‘otiose’.  Other  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Pope’s  couplet  form  also  tend  to  suppress  the 
language-dress  metaphor:  balanced  phrasing,  antitheses,  syn¬ 
tactical  ingenuity,  metrical  virtuosity,  and  the  rhythms  of  an 
urbane  manner  of  speaking.  The  central  image  is  suppressed 
also  by  the  introduction  of  additional  figures  of  speech,  the 
terms  of  which  arc  drawn  from  non-sartorial  sources;  the  pas¬ 
sage  begins  with  the  equation  between  critics  and  females  who 
admire  men  ‘for  Dress’  alone;  then,  without  relation  to  the 
central  image  itself,  words  become  leaves,  false  eloquence  a 
prismatic  glass,  true  expression  the  unchanging  sun,  and  the 
sun,  in  turn,  a  goldsmith.  Pope  seems  to  be  exemplifying  the 
the  decorous  exercise  of  metaphor,  an  ideal  implicit  in  an 
earlier  passage  on  conceit,  which  also  warns  against  close 
scrutiny  of  metaphors : 

Some  figures  monstrous  and  mis-shaped  appear. 
Considered  singly,  or  beheld  too  near. 

Which,  but  proportioned  to  their  light,  or  place. 

Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace.  (I,  171-174) 
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Pope  seems  clearly  more  interested  in  statement  than  in  the 
dress  of  statement.  Metaphor  is  seen  essentially  as  ornament : 

As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  light, 

So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit.  (II,  301-303) 

Although  the  language-dress  figure  sets  in  motion  a  dramatic 
pageant  on  the  theory  of  proportion  in  diction — sparks,  clown, 
king,  fine  gentleman,  Fungoso,  and  implied  tailors,  all  busily 
illustrating  the  central  figure — there  is  nothing  comparable  to 
the  activity  of  the  baroque  mind  which  explores  so  thoroughly 
a  flea  or  a  canonisation  or  a  computation.  To  Pope  the  sartorial 
world  is  in  itself  uninteresting,  although  some  recent  criticism 
has  suggested — even  when  it  is  at  great  pains  to  demonstrate 
the  differences  between  Pope  and  I^nne — that  somehow  the 
monarchy  of  wit  and  the  grotto  of  Twickenham  are  inhabited 
by  poets  with  the  same  order  of  sensibilities.  The  suggestion 
does  injustice  to  both  poets.  Some  of  the  implicit  claims  for 
the  cogency,  the  integrity,  and  the  unifying  function  of  meta¬ 
phor  in  Pope’s  poetry  seem  somewhat  excessive  in  the  light  of 
what  actually  happens  when  Pope  fixes  his  attention  upon  an 
image  and  then  elaborates  upon  it  in  detail. 

In  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  Dialogue  II,  for  example,  The 
Friend  attempts  to  convince  The  Satirist  that  he  ought  to 
restrict  himself,  in  his  choice  of  satiric  victims,  only  to  personal 
enemies : 

Hold,  Sir !  for  God’s-sake,  where’s  th’  affront  to  you  ?  .  .  . 

The  Priest  whose  Flattery  be-dropt  the  Crown, 

How  hurt  he  you?  he  only  stain’d  the  gown. 

(II,  157,  164-165) 

The  Satirist  replies  to  the  conclusions  implicit  in  these  ques¬ 
tions  with  the  celebrated  ‘filthy  simile’  of  the  Westphalian  hogs, 
whose  cyclical  ingestion-defecation  is  made  to  represent  penuri¬ 
ous  thought,  energetic  plagiarism  and  ghost-writing,  and  other 
abuses  of  the  intellect  and  of  honesty.  The  hog  simile  seems  to 
suggest  itself  to  The  Satirist  when  he  hears  the  idea  in  The 
Friend’s  ‘be-dropt’.  The  Satirist  achieves  an  important  tactical 
victory  in  his  extension  of  The  Friend’s  metaphor;  The  Satirist 
never  again  in  the  poem  falls  back  on  feigned  naivet6  as  a 
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gambit  in  the  deadly  game  he  plays  with  The  Friend;  the 
victory  gives  him  the  confidence  to  rise  triumphantly  to  the 
final  victory  of  the  poem,  which  ends  with  The  Friend’s 
pathetic  acknowledgment  of  the  therapeutic  effectiveness  of 
satire: 

Alas !  Alas !  pray  end  what  you  began, 

And  write  next  winter  more  Essays  on  Man.  (254-255) 

The  Satirist  does  not  allow  The  Friend  to  slip  from  the  petard; 
thirty  lines  after  the  hog  simile  has  been  completed,  he  reminds 
The  Friend  of  the  earlier  skirmish  by  repeating  ‘stain’  in  new 
contexts  (221,  228).  This  recurrence  is  not,  however,  a  sign 
that  Pope  is  controlling  the  integrity  of  the  original  metaphor. 
The  very  fact  that  the  hogs  appear  in  a  highly  formal  epic 
simile  suggests  the  blocking-on  of  relationships  with  other 
parts  of  the  poem.  The  formality  implies  self<ontainment. 
The  relevance  of  the  recurrence  is  subsumed  under  other  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  couplet  and  under  the  intense  drama  of  the  dialogue. 
The  rapid-fire  mentality  of  The  Satirist,  for  example,  repre¬ 
sented  in  such  lines  as  these : 

I  must  be  proud  to  see 
Men  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me.  (208-209) 

tends  to  suppress  attention  to  metaphorical  activity  in  the  poem. 
The  whole  dialogue,  however,  is  apparently  organised  meta¬ 
phorically  around  an  opposition  between  the  victims  of  satire 
as  fouling-and-befouled-animal-insect  and  satire  as  bird-of-prey : 

Come  on  then  Satire !  gen’ral,  unconfin’d. 

Spread  thy  broad  u/tngy  and  sowze  on  all  the  Kind  (14-15) 

The  brib’d  Elector — ^There,  you  stoop  too  low  (25) 

Doum,  doum,  proud  Satire !  tho’  a  Realm  be  spoil’d, . . . 
Go  Drench  a  Pick-pocket,  and  join  the  Mob  (38,  41) 

I  sit  and  dream  I  see  my  CRAGS  anew  (69) 

But  does  the  Court  a  worthy  Man  remove? 

That  instant,  I  declare,  he  has  my  Love : 

I  shun  his  Zenithy  court  his  mild  Decline  (74-76) 
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j  Praise  cannot  stoop,  like  Satire,  to  the  Ground  (no) 

And  must  no  Egg  in  Japhet’s  Face  be  thrown  (189) 

!  The  Muse’s  wing  shall  brush  you  all  away  (223) 

What  gives  the  activity  of  this  metaphor  its  power  is  not  its 
^  own  vitality  but  the  other  term  of  the  antithesis  (which  the  dia- 
I  logue  as  a  whole  seeks  to  explore),  the  victim  as  animal-insect : 

I  Must  great  Offenders,  once  escap’d  the  Crown, 

Like  Royal  Harts,  be  never  more  run  down? 

Admit  your  Law  to  spare  the  Knight  requires; 

As  Beasts  of  Nature  may  we  hunt  the  Squires?  (28-31) 

What?  shall  each  spur-gaWd  Hackney  of  the  Day  (140) 

t  And  all  your  Courdy  Civet-Cats  can  vent. 

Perfume  to  you,  to  me  is  Excrement  (183-184) 

[  And  goad  the  Prelate  slumb’ring  in  his  Stall. 

I  Ye  tinsel  Insects]  whom  a  Court  maintains. 

That  counts  your  Beauties  only  by  your  Stains, 

I  Spin  all  your  Cobwebs  o’er  the  Eye  of  Day !  (219-222) 

Let  Envy  howl  while  Heav’n’s  whole  Chorus  sings. 

And  bar\  at  Honour  not  confer’d  by  Kings  (242-243) 

The  discrete  positions  of  the  lines  in  which  these  sets  of  anti- 
j  thetical  images  appear  tend  to  force  the  metaphor  out  of  the 
jr  experience  of  the  poem.  If  ‘beheld  too  near’,  the  inconsistencies 
that  produce  suppression  are  patent:  the  bird  pattern  in  11. 
189  and  41  introduces  the  world  of  criminal  punishments  by 
pillory  and  ducking-stool;  1.  69  introduces  a  pun  on  the  name 
1  of  one  of  the  Pope’s  friends;  1.  219  derives  most  of  its  vigour 
;  from  a  pun;  1.  76  mixes  up  the  idea  of  the  bird’s  flight  with 
t  astronomical  imagery.  But  what  most  often  contributes  to  the 
P  suppression  of  the  figurative  antithesis  is  the  occurrence  of 
images  of  defecation  and  besmirching  in  both  the  avian  world 
and  the  bestial  world.  The  victim  vents  and  bedrops  (183, 
164);  Satire  drenches  and  souses  (41,  15).  Even  if  Satire  and 
;  victim  arc  figuratively  at  war  wtith  each  other,  as  they  arc 
^  dramatically,  the  fact  that  they  use  the  same  weapons  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  disvaluing  of  satire  and  thus  to  thematic  discord. 
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The  two  worlds  arc  not  kept  distinct  from  each  other,  although 
there  is  every  reason  for  keeping  them  so;  as  much  reason,  at 
least,  as  for  providing  The  Friend  and  The  Satirist  each  with 
an  individual  voice.  Had  the  two  worlds  been  distinguished 
one  from  the  other,  the  Westphalian  hog  simile  would  then 
have  appeared  in  very  strong  metaphorical  opposition  to  a 
recurrent  symbol  of  a  purifying  bird  of  satire.  Such  a  readily 
apparent  contrast  between  bird  and  beast  would  have  created 
a  powerfully  symbolic  level  of  discourse  on  which  the  poem 
might  be  read.  The  failure  to  provide  such  a  consistent  con¬ 
trast  suggests  that  Pope  is  unconcerned  with  poetic  argument 
through  metaphorical  truth.  The  opposition  of  bird  to  beast 
implies,  of  course,  an  important  organising  distinction,  but 
the  distinction  merely  turns  the  image  to  advantage  only  at 
particular  places  for  particular  and  local  effects.  The  image  as 
myth  is  foreign  to  Pope’s  poetry.  If  the  central  antithesis  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  line 

Such  as  on  HOUGH’S  unsully'd  Mitre  shine  (240) 

may  be  associated  with  the  defecation-ingestion  cycle,  reference 
to  the  next  line  shows  that  the  association  is  more  likely  that  of 
light  to  dark,  another  pair  of  antithetical  terms  recurring  in 
the  poem : 

Or  beam,  good  Digby!  from  a  Heart  like  thine  (241) 

Pope,  in  short,  seems  to  be  avoiding  his  second  rule  of  meta¬ 
phor  as  he  gives  it  to  the  bathetic  dunces  of  Peri  Bathous : 

whenever  you  start  a  metaphor,  you  must  be  sure  to  run  it 

down,  and  pursue  it  as  far  as  it  can  go. 

The  revision  of  Dunciad  (A)  and  the  writing  of  a  fourth  book 
at  the  time  of  Colley  Cibber’s  ascension  to  Theobald’s  seat  on 
the  throne  of  Dulness  provide  an  opportunity  to  watch  Pope 
at  work  in  the  development  of  an  extended  metaphor.  In  the 
1728  version  Theobald  is  given  partly  in  these  lines : 

Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vast  profound ! 

Plung’d  for  his  sense,  but  found  no  bottom  there; 

Then  writ,  and  flounder’d  on,  in  mere  despair. 
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He  roll’d  his  eyes  that  witness’d  huge  dismay, 

Where  yet  unpawn’d,  much  learn’d  lumber  lay, 

Volumes,  whose  size  the  space  exaedy  fill’d  (I,  112-116) 

In  Dunciad  (B),  where  Cibber  is  hero,  the  passage  reads : 

Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vast  profound\ 
Plung’d  for  his  sense,  but  found  no  bottom  there. 

Yet  wrote  and  flounder’d  on,  in  mere  despair. 

Round  him  much  Embry o^  much  Abortion  lay. 

Much  future  Ode,  and  abdicated  Play; 

Nonsense  precipitate,  lil(e  running  lead. 

That  slip’d  thro’  Grades  and  Zig-Zags  of  the  Head; 

All  that  on  Folly  Frenzy  could  beget. 

Fruits  of  dull  Heat,  and  Sooter^ins  of  Wit.  (I,  118-126) 

In  revising  this  passage  Pope  has  clearly  seized  upon  the 
original  metaphor  equating  Theobald’s  intellect  with  some  kind 
of  unspecified  fluid  morass  and  has  provided  enough  additional 
detail  to  change  this  fluid  into  the  amniotic  liquid  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  embryos  of  all  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals.  Cibber 
is  conceived  as  Illness’s  foetal  son  immersed  in  a  grotesquely 
littered  uterine  cavern  of  his  own  thoughts.  ‘Profound’  has  the 
sense  of  these  passages  in  Peri  Bathous : 

The  Flying  Fishes :  These  are  writers  who  now  and  then 
rise  upon  their  fins,  and  fly  out  of  the  profund;  but  their 
wings  are  soon  dry,  and  they  drop  down  to  the  bottom  . .  . 
Horace,  in  search  of  the  sublime,  struck  his  head  against 
the  stars;  but  Empedocles,  to  fathom  the  Profund,  threw 
himself  into  Etna. 

The  fluid  sense  is  undoubtedly  in  the  earlier  version,  but  Pope 
had  not  developed  the  uterine  figure  that  he  works  out  so 
felicitously  and  appropriately  in  the  revised  version.  Theobald, 
after  all,  was  not  notorious  as  a  laureate  of  birthAzy  odes,  but 
Cibber  was,  as  the  revision  makes  clear.  The  passage  relates 
ironic  allusions  to  Cibber’s  activity  in  occasional  poetry,  to  the 
idea  of  generation  and  birth.  The  word  ‘future’  becomes 
seminal  in  its  context.  ‘Flounder’d’  is  particularly  appropriate. 
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‘Beget’,  ‘Fruits’,  ‘Heat’,  and  ‘Sooterkins’  all  elaborate  the  cen¬ 
tral  image.  (‘Sooterkins’  is  glossed  in  the  Twickenham  Edition 
with  a  quotation  from  Grose’s  A  Classical  Dictionary  of  the 
Vulgar  Tongue'.  ‘A  joke  upon  the  Dutch  women,  supposing 
that  by  their  constant  use  of  stoves,  which  they  place  under 
their  petticoats,  they  breed  a  kind  of  small  animal  in  their 
bodies,  called  a  sooterkin,  of  the  size  of  a  mouse,  which  when 
mature  slips  out.’)  The  lines  which  follow  this  passage  con¬ 
tinue  the  elaboration  of  the  generation  idea.  The  library  from 
which  Cibber  selects  volumes  for  his  altar  is  described.  Some 
of  the  books  have  ‘Parents’  who  dress  their  offspring  in  ‘red  and 
gold’  (I,  138);  some  books  are  ‘There,  sav’d  by  spice,  like  Mum¬ 
mies,  many  a  year,’  and  ‘Dry  Bodies  of  Divinity  appear’  (I,  151- 
152).  With  these  books  Cibber  builds  an  altar  topped  by  ‘A 
twisted  Birthday  Ode’  (I,  162),  which  effectively  lays  bare  t)oth 
the  topical  significance  of  Cibber  as  hero  and  which  completes 
the  generation-birth-amniotic  figure  begun  in  ‘profound’.  This 
pattern  of  allusion  to  the  central  image  suggests  a  certain  in¬ 
tegrity  in  Pope’s  use  of  extended  metaphor. 

Still,  this  finely  turned  grotesquerie  of  gestation,  this  apparent 
integrity  of  the  metaphor,  is  not  in  the  metaphysical  manner. 
Here,  too,  the  allusions  occur  in  discrete  locations.  ‘Nonsense 
precipitate’  seems  to  continue  the  basic  image,  but  suddenly 
Pope  introduces  (probably  for  reasons  not  directly  related  to 
this  passage  as  an  organically  unified  metaphor)  the  ‘running 
lead’  and  reaches  for  a  rhyme  word  to  write  the  line  that  fol¬ 
lows.  He  breaks  up  the  amniotic  image,  and  when  he  returns 
to  it,  he  resorts  to  personification,  inversion,  and  periphrasis, 
all  forms  of  interest  that  tend  to  absorb  the  vitality  of  the  image 
as  an  image.  Pope’s  poetry  is  characterised  by  these  and  other 
non-metaphorical  practices  peculiar  to  the  couplet;  these  char¬ 
acteristics  arc  sufficiently  rewarding  and  sufficiently  distinctive 
in  themselves. 
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Stendhal’s  Irony 

ALBERT  COOK 

IRONY  defines  in  Jane  Austen,  refines  in  Stendhal.  Jane 
Austen’s  ironies  of  statement  in  their  tensions  reinforce  her 
central  dramatic  irony  to  define  what  the  successful  need  to 
reconcile.  Once  achieved,  reconciliation  holds :  we  can  imagine 
Mrs.  Emma  Knightley,  Mrs.  Anne  Wentworth,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Darcy,  describing  or  chiding  the  unenlightened  with  mild 
ironies  of  statement;  for  themselves  there  will  be  no  further 
dramatic  irony;  once  refined  through  the  acts  the  irony  has 
allowed  them  to  define  in  process,  diey  are  defined,  they  step 
out  of  irony  into  the  light  of  sociable  loving-kindness. 

No  relief,  though,  for  a  condemned  Julien  Sorel,  a  bored 
Lucien  Leuwen,  a  Fabrice  del  Dongo  withdrawn  to  the  vow  of 
silence,  a  betrayed  Abbesse  de  Castro  or  Mina  de  Wangel,  an 
impotent  Octave,  an  exiled  Jules  de  Branciforte.  Irony  in 
Stendhal  not  only  defines  but  continually  refines.  He  who  does 
J  not  submit  to  tne  refining  process,  or  does  not  perceive  the 
necessity  of  submission,  is  lost,  wittingly  or  unwittingly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  ‘the  happy  few’.  In  Jane  Austen  ironies  of  state- 
l  ment  can  be  cleared  up  by  understanding,  dramatic  ironies 
resolved  by  discovery;  Emma  ceases  to  be  ignorant,  the  scales 
fall  from  her  eyes,  and  the  dramatic  irony  is  gone  for  ever.  But 
I  what,  consistently,  can  Stendhal’s  ironies  of  event  generate  but 

I  further  ironies  of  event?  When  the  scales  fall  through  the 

!  maturing  process,  the  irony  is  all  the  stronger.  It  is  just  getting 
I  way  for  Lucien  Leuwen  in  his  first  days  at  Nancy : 

j  Notre  hcros  fut  oblige  de  repondre.  Pendant  qu’il  est 

engage  dans  la  maussade  besogne  de  rendre  poliment 
I  d^dain  pour  dedain  au  capitaine  Henriet,  nous  demandons 

la  permission  de  suivre  un  instant  le  lieutenant  g^n^ral 
i  comte  N  .  .  .  ,  pair  de  France,  charge,  cette  ann^,  de 

I’inspection  de  la  26c  division  militaire. 

Au  moment  06  sa  voiture  passait  sur  le  pont-levis  de  Nancy, 

\ 


in 
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chicf-licu  dc  ccttc  division,  sept  coups  de  canon  annon- 
c^rent  au  public  ce  grand  cvencment. 

Ccs  coups  dc  canon  rcmontcrcnt  dans  Ics  cieux  Tame  de 
Lucicn. 

The  ‘maussadc  besogne  de  rendre  poliment  dedain  pour  dedain’ 
is  a  necessary  task  in  the  exacting  comedy  of  Stendhalian  life. 
‘Dedain’  mocks  a  previous  ‘dedain’  into  irony,  and  both  together 
arc  a  cold  ironic  appearance,  hence  ‘maussadc’,  in  contrast  to 
the  frankness  and  reality  of  a  constantly  implied  sensitive  love. 
While  ‘maussadc’,  it  is  nonetheless,  ironically,  a  ‘besogne’,  an 
obligation  to  be  slighted  at  peril.  Lucien  attains  maturity  by 
recognising  and  meeting  such  obligations.  The  otiose  commas 
in  such  passages  as  ‘charge,  ccttc  annee,  de  I’inspcction’,  serve 
to  underline  the  irony  by  suggesting  contrast  with  further 
events :  one  would  think  from  the  magnificent  welcome  of  the 
cannon  shots  that  ‘comte  N’  were  entering  into  a  situation  of 
fixed  and  eternal  emoluments;  the  commas  around  ‘cette  annee’ 
hint  that  perhaps  another  year  will  bring,  in  time’s  irony  of 
event,  another  self-important  nobleman  to  the  ‘important’  post. 

Ideal  conduct  would  be  a  complete,  Stendhalian  irony,  con¬ 
tinuing  under  all  circumstances.  Lucicn  is  only  a  novice,  or 
the  cannon  shots,  announcing  a  ‘grand  evenement’  only  to  the 
naive,  would  not  have  raised  his  soul  to  the  skies.  He  is  in  need 
of  further  lessons.  Life  is  a  series  of  such  ironic  lessons  to 
Stendhal,  a  sort  of  Salzburg  salt  mine.  When  Lucien  is  bored 
enough  by  Nancy,  his  sensitivity  will  need  something,  the  love 
of  Madame  dc  Chastcllcr;  but  he  won’t  recognise  this  till  he 
has  advanced  a  little  in  the  school  of  irony.  The  salt  mine, 
Nancy,  is  necessary  as  a  drab  backdrop  to  the  love,  as  Stendhal’s 
marginal  notes  on  the  manuscript  show.  It  is  in  the  salt  mine 
that  love  will  crystallise  on  the  branches  of  the  spirit,  though 
the  crystals  arc  still  necessarily  salt  crystals  and  the  love  partakes 
of  the  same  ironic  insights,  become  a  source  of  delight  through 
mastery,  as  in  the  art  of  Stendhal  which  portrays  them. 

If  events  succeed  one  another  thus  ironically,  if  a  Mosca  or  a 
Leuwen  feel  ironic  in  cavalierly  calling  events  into  being,  there 
is  an  infinity  of  contrast  among  events,  as  between  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  conventions  through  which  they  operate  and  the 
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reality  of  their  existence  as  facts.  Perhaps  Stendhal  meant  this 
when  he  spoke  of  ‘realitc  voilw  ct  devoilce  par  les  faits’.  The 
reality  is  inseparable  from  the  appearance;  the  conventions  of 
love  create  love;  mere  physical  love,  Lamiel  discovers,  is  per¬ 
fectly  inconsequential  without  the  crystallisation  she  will  later 
learn  to  know;  crystals  arc  artifice  on  the  reahty  of  the  branch, 
but  branch  and  crystals  are  one. 

There  is  so  much  make-believe  in  fife’s  ironic  events  that  fife 
exists  beyond  belief.  Stendhal,  the  ‘incrcdule’,  as  Alain  calls 
him,  is  at  the  same  time,  and  iroitically,  credulous  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  that  flashes  beautifully  through  the  meaningless  ironies  of 
life.  Belief  and  disbelief  become  one.  Does  Stendhal,  for 
example,  believe,  or  disbelieve,  in  fate,  in  astrology?  Let  us 
consider  the  ironies  implied  in  his  quotation  from  Ronsard,  at 
the  beginiting  of  Chapter  II  of  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme.  This 
comes  just  as  the  stage  has  been  set  and  the  action  can  really  get 
under  way.  The  quotation  has  an  added  importance  as  the  only 
epigraph  in  this  novel;  its  relation  to  artifice  is  suggested  by  the 
use  to  which  epigraphs  are  put  in  the  earlier  Le  Rouge  et  Le 
Noiry  where  almost  always  they  are  oblique,  ironic  expressions 
of  Stendhal’s  theory  of  fiction : 

.  .  .  Alors  que  Vesper  vient  embrunir  nos  yeux. 

Tout  epris  d’avenir,  je  contemple  les  cieux, 

En  qui  Dieu  nous  ^rit,  par  notes  non  obscures, 

Les  sorts  et  les  destins  de  toutes  creatures, 

Car  lui,  du  fond  des  cieux  regardant  un  humain, 

Parfois,  mfi  de  pitic,  lui  montre  le  chemin; 

Par  les  astres  du  ciel  qui  sont  ses  caract^es, 

Les  choses  nous  pr^dit  et  bonnes  ct  contraircs; 

Mais  les  hommes,  charges  de  terre  ct  de  trepas, 

Meprisent  tel  ccrit  ct  nc  le  liscnt  pas. 

Le  marquis  professait  une  haine  vigourcusc  pour  les 
lumi^res. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  reflexive  quality  in  Ronsard’s 
poem :  the  artifice  asserts  it  is  artifice  by  speaking  of  a  classical 
god.  Vesper,  embrowning  our  eyes,  whereas  actually  Ronsard 
docs  not  believe  in  Vesper.  The  reflexivity  allows  Ronsard  to 
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inject  with  the  irony  of  wit  the  nostalgia  of  the  twilight  he  is 
describing,  very  much  as  Stendhal,  here  quoting  Ronsard,  re¬ 
fines  love  by  the  irony  of  events.  Love  is  the  more  nostalgic  for 
irony  in  Stendhal,  as  nostalgia  is  the  more  regretful  for  wit  in 
Ronsard. 

The  poem  is  an  artihce,  as  opposed  to  the  reality  of  the  prose 
narrative  which  follows,  all  the  more  artificial  that  the  Ronsard 
quotation  has  the  most  oblique  connection  to  the  statement 
immediately  following.  The  marquis  del  Dongo  ‘professait’ 
(professed :  that  is,  how  could  such  a  dolt  actually  feel  a  hate, 
do  more  than  profess  one,  Stendhal  ironically  implies)  a  hate 
for  Stendhal’s  beloved  enlightenment,  ‘les  lumicres’,  and  Ron- 
sard’s  quotation,  as  poetry,  has  some  of  the  refined  sensitivity 
the  marquis  is  rejecting.  The  statement  of  Ronsard,  then,  itself 
contains  an  irony  which  parallels  that  of  Stendhal’s  novel; 
Stendhal  uses  this  irony  ironically  against  the  marquis.  But 
there  is  the  further  irony  that  Stendhal  seems  to  be  quoting  the 
statement  onlv  to  dismiss  it.  Surely  Stendhal  identifies  himself 
pardy  with  ‘les  hommes,  charges  de  terre  et  de  trepas’,  who 
‘Meprisent  tel  ccrit  et  ne  le  lisent  pas’.  ‘Do  not  read  it,  as  well 
they  might  not,’  Stendhal  ironically  hints,  using  the  quotation 
as  an  irony  of  statement  which  implies  its  opposite.  ‘Unless 
they  happen  to  be  lovable  dotards  like  the  impassioned  astro¬ 
loger  abW  Blanes.’ 

Only  partly,  though,  only  ironically,  only  in  one  of  the  reality 
halves  of  an  artifice-reality  equation,  ‘realite  voilee  et  devoilee 
par  les  faits’,  is  Stendhal  rejecting  the  statement.  In  one  sense 
the  abbe  Blanes  is  a  dotard,  but  how  is  one  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  with  his  astrology  he  actually  docs  predict  the  truth, 
not  some  inconsequential  truth,  but  our  whole  plot,  first 
Fabricc’s  adventures  at  Waterloo,  next  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Chateau  de  Grianta? 

Where  docs  Stendhal  stand  toward  Fabricc  here : 

Sil  nc  faut  pas  croirc  ^  I’astrologie,  reprit  il  en  cherchant 
^  s’6tourdir;  si  cette  science  cst,  comme  les  trois  quarts  des 
sciences  non  mathematiques  unc  reunion  de  nigauds  cn- 
thousiastes  et  d’hypocrites  adroits  et  pay6s  par  qui  ils  scr- 
vent,  d’ou  vient  que  jc  pense  si  souvent  et  avee  emotion  a 
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ccttc  circonstancc  fatale?  Jadis  je  suis  sorti  de  la  prison  dc 
B  .  .  .  ,  mais  avec  I’habit  ct  la  feuillc  dc  route  d’un  soldat 
jctc  cn  prison  pour  dc  justcs  causes. 

Lc  raisonnemcnt  dc  Fabricc  nc  put  jamais  pcnetrcr  plus 
loin;  il  tournait  de  cent  fa^ons  autour  de  la  difFiculte  sans 
parvcnir  k  la  surmontcr.  II  ctait  trop  jcunc  encore;  dans 
scs  moments  dc  loisir,  son  amc  s’occupait  avec  ravissement 
^  gobter  Ics  sensations  produites  par  dcs  circonstanccs 
romanesques  que  son  imagination  ^tait  toujours  pretc  ^  lui 
fournir.  II  ^tait  bicn  loin  d’employer  son  temps  a  regarder 
avec  patience  Ics  particularitcs  rccllcs  dcs  choses  pour  cn- 
suitc  deviner  Icurs  causes.  Lc  r^cl  lui  scmblait  encore  plat 
ct  fangeux;  je  con9ois  qu’on  n’aime  pas  a  lc  regarder,  mais 
alors  il  ne  faut  pas  en  raisonner.  II  nc  faut  pas  surtout 
fairc  dcs  objections  avec  les  divcrscs  pieces  dc  son  ignorance. 
C’cst  ainsi  que,  sans  manquer  d’esprit,  Fabricc  nc  put  par¬ 
vcnir  a  voir  que  sa  dcmi-croyancc  dans  les  presages  ctait 
pour  lui  unc  religion  .  .  .  ct  il  cut  eprouve  unc  repug¬ 
nance  invincible  pour  I’ctrc  qui  cut  nie  les  presages,  ct 
surtout  s’il  cfit  employe  I’ironic. 

Stendhal  seems  to  be  mocking  Fabricc’s  belief  in  astrology, 
much  as  he  seems  to  mock  Ronsard’s,  ‘Il  6tait  trop  jcunc  encore,* 
and  who  docs  the  last  statement  refer  to,  one  who  ‘employe 
Tironic’,  whom  Fabricc  would  have  hated  so  invincibly,  but 
Stendhal  himself,  ironic  here  and  throughout. 

Yet,  again,  Stendhal  is  not  actually  dismissing  the  astrological 
ideas  his  artifice  makes  him  seem  to.  Not  much  later  docs  the 
abbe  Blanb  thus  address  Fabricc : 

Fabricc  lui  ayant  ob^i  cn  silence  comme  e’etait  sa  coutumc : 
— Done,  il  cst  vrai,  reprit  lc  vicillard,  que  lorsquc  tu  as 
cssayc  dc  voir  Waterloo,  tu  n’as  trouve  d’abord  qu’unc 
prison? 

— Oui,  mon  pcrc,  repliqua  Fabricc  etonne. 

— Eh  bicn,  cc  fut  un  rare  bonheur,  car,  averti  par  ma  voix, 
ton  amc  peut  sc  preparer  ^  unc  autre  prison  bicn  autrement 
dure,  bicn  plus  terrible !  Probablcmcnt  tu  n’en  sortiras  que 
par  un  crime;  mais,  grace  au  cicl,  cc  crime  nc  sera  pas 
commis  par  toi. 
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Here  the  abb6  Blancs  really  predicts  everything,  and  he  goes 
on  to  warn  Fabrice  against  just  the  dark  deed  which  is  to 
materialise  as  the  murder  of  Giletti. 

Stendhal  neither  believes  nor  disbelieves  in  fate;  nor  are  his 
ironies  a  simple  suspension  of  belief.  They  are  an  irresolvable 
complication  of  ardnee  and  reality,  ‘rcalitc  voilce  et  devoilee  par 
Ics  faits’.  And  his  usual  ironies  of  event,  like  his  ironies  of 
statement  we  are  here  analysing,  have  a  complexity  equal  to 
that, we  have  discovered  in  his  quotation  from  Ronsard.  That 
this  has,  literally,  infinite  extension  in  complexity,  as  a  series 
of  self-reflecting  mirrors,  this  diagram  will  help  make  clear. 
Each  bracket  stands  for  an  irony : 
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Since  any  bracket  (the  artifice-reality  of  Ronsard)  may  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  any  other  (Stendhal’s  belief — disbelief  in  astrology), 
and  any  pair  of  brackets  in  turn,  the  brackets,  that  is  the  ironies, 
can  be  multiplied  aJ  infinitum.  Stendhal’s  quotation  from 
Ronsard  provides  us  explicitly  what  all  Stendfial’s  ironies  of 
events  imply,  an  infinite  artifice  of  irony  behind  the  rcahty  of 
love. 

This  ‘infinite’  irony  of  Stendhal  discovers,  in  the  events  he 
narrates,  a  kind  of  absolute  contingency  which  needs  not  the 
reflexivity  of  a  Sterne  to  express  itself.  It  finds  the  secret  life, 
not  in  the  private,  humdrum,  pettifogging  pettinesses  of  life 
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in  which  Sterne  deliberately,  reflexively,  bogs  himself  down, 
but  in  the  ^cat,  situational,  public  events  of  politics  and  a 
career,  in  a  love  whose  physical  base,  important  and  revelatory 
to  Sterne,  can  fade  so  as  to  disappear  almost  entirely.  The 
incongruities  of  life  are  basic  to  it,  and  Stendhal’s  sophisticate 
refines  himself  by  recognising  them,  not  by  rising  above  an 
occasionally  ridiculous  role  but  by  glorying  in  the  ridiculous¬ 
ness.  What  is  odder,  or  more  sensitive,  than  the  terms  on  which 
Gina  becomes  Mosca’s  mistress.?  Prison  makes  Fabrice  fall  in 
love  with  Cl^lia  Conti,  insecurity  traps  fulien  into  desperate 
affection  for  a  woman  he  has  approached  out  of  emulation  of 
Napoleon.  The  ridicule  incident  to  his  falling  off  a  horse 
before  her  window  is  the  branch,  itself  incongruously  nothing, 
on  which  crystallises  Lucien’s  grand  passion  for  Madame  de 
Chasteller. 

Gide  has  noticed  even  in  Stendhal’s  style  the  contingent  dis¬ 
continuity  of  events  ‘Chez  Stendhal,  jamais  une  phrase  n’appellc 
la  suivante,  ni  ne  nait  de  la  prccedente.  Chacunc  se  tient  per- 
pendiculairement  au  fait  ou  ^  I’id^e.’  Stendhal’s  famous  style, 
then,  does  not  operate  in  a  void,  but,  like  his  irony,  gains  its 
force  from  the  reality  it  expresses;  his  incongruities,  like  the 
style  which  narrates  them,  possess,  as  Gide  says  elsewhere  of 
the  style,  ‘ce  quelque  chose  d’alerte  et  de  primesautier,  de  dis- 
convenu,  de  subit  et  de  nu  qui  nous  ravit  toujours  ^  neuf  dans 
son  style’. 

Stendhal  handles  reality  with  the  masterly  agility  of  one  who 
knows  it  inside  out,  so  that  both  outside  and  inside  are  felt 
relative  to  one  another,  with  the  imaginative  force  of  one  whose 
love  for  life,  and  for  love,  for  honesty,  is  so  all  embracing  that 
it  can  lay  bare  at  a  stroke  all  the  intricate  contingencies  of  the 
situation.  A  very  situation,  one  Balzac  would  define  as  a  maze 
of  congruities,  is  delightfully  incongruous:  Armance,  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  polytechnique  alumnus,  in  despair  at  impotence,  runs 
off  to  Turlush  Greece  to  commit  suicide.  His  modesty  and 
timidity,  like  that  of  all  Stendhal’s  heroes,  remembers  with 
excruciating  exactness  the  incongruities  as  so  far  reaching  that 
they  transcend  the  certitude  of  Don  Quixote’s  illusion,  which 
Stendhal  so  admired,  to  mirror  the  specificities  and  generalities 
of  an  effective  life. 

Cc 
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‘The  great  truth  in  the  whole  connexion,’  James  says,  with  [ 
much  suggestion  for  the  tightness  of  his  own  plots,  ‘  .  is  .  .  . 

that  one  never  really  chooses  one’s  general  range  of  vision —  ! 

the  experience  from  which  ideas  and  themes  and  suggestions 
spring :  this  proves  ever  what  it  has  had  to  be,  this  is  one  with 
the  very  turn  one’s  life  has  taken;  so  that  whatever  it  “gives”, 
whatever  it  makes  us  feel  and  think  of,  we  regard  very  much 
as  imposed  and  inevitable.’  But,  contrary  to  this  dictum  of 
James,  Stendhal’s  plot,  far  from  being  ‘inevitable’,  is  free  at  t 

every  point  to  go  off  in  a  multitude  of  directions.  The  con-  r 

tingent  ironies  of  event,  for  the  very  close-knit  multiplicity  of  | 

their  causes,  need  not  have  been  at  all  as  they  were.  In  De 
U Amour,  Stendhal  cites  the  case  of  a  girl  who  mistakenly  iden¬ 
tifies  a  young  man  seen  in  church  with  an  Edouard  who  was  ^ 
her  distant  relative.  Through  the  mistake  she  falls  into  ‘amour  [ 
passion’  with  the  stranger.  When  the  real  Edouard  arrives, 
who  might  have  have  been  her  object,  she  is  so  far  gone  that  it  ‘ 

would  have  given  her  lifelong  unhappiness  to  marry  him.  This  | 

‘d^raison  d’amour’  is  of  its  essence;  without  such  contingencies, 
crystallisation  could  not  have  taken  place.  Had  Fabrice  not 
happened  to  be  mistaken  (itself  ironically  prophetical,  in  an 
almost  Freudian  sense)  for  Fabio  Conti,  so  that  his  carriage  was 
stopped  along  with  Cl^lia’s,  had  he  not  been  imprisoned  later 
in  the  infamous  prison  her  father  supervised  so  that  he  could 
watch  her  feed  her  birds  daily,  the  great  passion  of  his  life 
would  have  been  devoted  to  someone  else,  perhaps  to  his  aunt; 
he  might  never  have  taken  his  later  vow  of  silence. 

Touch  Stendhal’s  web  of  causality  at  any  point,  and  one 
traces  a  bewilderingly  complex  tissue  of  threads,  all  related  as 
ironies  of  event  one  to  another.  Why  was  Fabrice  imprisoned 
in  the  first  place?  Because  he  had  quarrelled  with  and  killed 
Giletti  over  another  woman,  an  irony  which  gives  Clclia  jealous 
pause  about  his  love.  The  murder  of  a  transient  plebeian,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  have  been  enough  to  imprison  him  without  the 
animosity  of  a  prince  who  hated  him  because  of  the  liberal  sin¬ 
cerity  which  snowed  through  his  fledgling  Machiavellianism 
(as  it  did  not  through  the  more  experienced  Mosca’s).  The 
prince  hates  Mosca  too,  because  he  feels  inferior  to  him,  jealous 
of  Mosca’s,  and  of  Fabrice’s  attraction  for  his  aunt  Gina.  Each 
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of  these  threads  leads  us  as  well  into  a  maze  of  ironies,  all  com¬ 
posed  of  alertly  observed  traits  of  real  life,  love,  politics,  and 
court  intrigue. 

But  why  did  Fabrice  kill  Giletti  in  the  first  place?  Because 
Giletti,  ironically  hurrying  out  of  Parma  to  get  Marietta  away 
from  Fabrice,  saw  him  with  a  musket  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  imagined  Fabrice  pursuing  him;  Fabrice  was,  ironically, 
only  chasing  a  lark  he  had  shot  down.  Why  was  he  shooting 
larks?  For  diversion  from  supervising  arcneological  excava¬ 
tion.  This  he  was  doing,  in  turn,  a  little  because  during  his 
three  years  studying  theology  at  Naples  he  had  developed  an 
interest  in  archeology,  but  mostly  to  prove,  in  a  professedly 
Machiavellian  way,  his  gratitude  to  Mosca  for  getting  him  a 
bishopric;  they  were  Mosca’s  excavations,  and  he  was  making 
sure  dhe  workers,  ironically,  did  not  abscond  with  the  findings. 

E  ‘Un  bon  courtisan  doit  flatter  la  passion  dominante;  hier  vous 
temoigniez  la  crainte  que  vos  ouvriers  de  Sanguigna  ne  volent 
Ics  fragments  de  statues  antiques  ...  si  vous  voulez  bien  le 
permettre,  j’irai  voir  les  ouvriers.’  Actually,  though,  this  is 
only  Fabrice’s  professed  reason.  Ironically,  in  professing 
Machiaevellian  gratitude,  Fabrice  is  exhibiting  the  deeper 
Machiavellianism  of  concealing  his  real  purpose,  which  is  to 
alleviate  Mosca’s  Jealousy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  scene, 
Mosca  has  come  in  abrupdy  and  found  Fabrice  kissing  his 
’  aunt. 

Fabrice  has  the  further  purpose  of  separating  himself  from 

I  Gina’s  importunacy.  She  has  earlier  dissuaded  him  from  going 
to  the  excavations,  and  immediately  following  his  speech  quoted 
f  above  she  tries  to  change  the  subject,  to  no  avail.  If  he  is  putting 
'  her  off  here,  why  did  he  kiss  her  in  the  first  place?  Because, 
ironically,  having  just  come  from  seesawing  ironically  between 
a  visit  to  the  archbishop  and  a  visit  to  Marietta,  he  felt  cold 
toward  her;  sensing  his  coldness,  attracted  to  it  as  proof  of  his 
maturity,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms;  too  inexperienced  to 
'  reject  her  without  offending  her,  he  took  pity  on  her,  and  his 
pity  combined  with  his  desire  to  counteract  his  coldness,  making 
him  kiss  her. 

L  The  multiple  sequences  of  ironies  of  event  we  have  begun 
I  to  trace  out — there  are  many  more  subtleties  involved — cover 
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only  a  few  pages  of  the  narrative.  Throughout  the  novel  gener¬ 
ates  contingencies  in  a  hne  precision,  and  on  a  vast  scale  Balzac 
appreciated  and  formulated  when  he  called  La  Chartreuse  de 
Parme  a  fifty  by  thirty  canvas  authentic  in  every  detail. 

Toward  this  thousandfold  sequence  of  ironic  events,  Stendhal 
himself  is  ironic,  with  all  the  Bash  of  a  mirror  conducted  along 
a  highway :  Un  roman :  e’est  un  miroir  qu’on  promcne  le  long 
d’un  chemin  1  His  narrative  is  interlarded  with  his  dexterous 
disclaimers  of  style.  He  says  mysteriously  that  La  Chartreuse 
was  written  in  1830  a  thousand  leagues  from  Paris  (actually  in 
the  heart  of  Paris  during  1838-9).  The  charterhouse  of  the  title 
appears  only  on  the  last  page  of  the  novel.  A  disillusioned, 
refined  Fabrice  retires  into  vow  of  silence  after  the  death  of 
Cl^lia,  both  for  penance  and,  with  ambiguous  irony,  to  be  alone 
with  her  memory.  The  oddness  of  this  silence,  from  the  title, 
must  be  envisioned  as  qualifying  the  whole  novel;  the  novel  is 
about  what  obsesses  Fabrice  in  his  charterhouse,  is  what  one 
could  read  as  an  ironic  love  in  his  silent  eyes,  a  knowledge  all  | 
the  more  profound  for  being  silent.  The  novel,  too,  implies  by  ! 
its  title  a  silence  only  to  be  understood  by  ‘the  happy  few’  to 
whom  Stendhal  dedicates  it,  oddly  at  the  very  end  rather  than  5 
at  customarily  next  to  the  title  page. 

The  silence  of  the  charterhouse  invades  the  book;  all  the  most 
important  causes  are  unexpressed,  or  malentendus :  Fabrice’s  [ 
parentage,  never  once  more  than  ironically  hinted  at  by  Stend-  ^ 
hal;  his  ignorance  that  the  decorated,  wounded  general  who  f 
steals  his  horse  at  Waterloo  is  his  real  father,  the  darkness  at  the  j 
end  in  which  he  conducts  his  relations  with  Clelia,  the  • 
Duchesse’s  feeling  for  him,  Mosca’s  jealousy,  Mosca’s  under-  f 
lying  liberalism  which  is  never  once  explicitly  mentioned, 
Mosca’s  poisoning  of  the  Prince — all  only  insinuated  silently  ^ 
by  Stendhal  in  the  odd  ironies  of  his  narrative. 

In  the  oddness  of  his  irony  Stendhal  was  able  to  invest  with 
reality  the  trivial  conventions  of  the  picaresque  novel!  in  La  ^ 
Chartreuse  de  Parme  the  footloose  character  moves  in  a  freedom  f 
not  completely  arbitrary,  as  in  Smollett,  whose  only  fictional 
achievement  is  detached  characterisation  and  occasional  por-  t 
trayal  of  places,  but  linked  laterally  with  the  past  it  rises  sur¬ 
prisingly  out  of  by  all  the  causality  of  the  plot.  The  plot’s  j 
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I  ironies  of  event  are  further  reflected  in  the  oddly  gerrymandered 
states  of  Italy  and  Austrian  territory,  the  spati^  aspect  of  the 
clashing  jealousies  through  which  Fabrice  must  move. 

‘On  gate  des  sentiments  si  tendres  a  les  raconter  en  detail,’ 
Stendhal  says  at  the  very  end  of  the  finished  but  unconcluded 
Vie  de  Henry  Brulard.  What  he  felt  lacking  was  not  detail, 
as  he  says,  but  a  meaningful  way  of  showing  the  hidden  reality, 

I  of  verbalising  the  knowledge  that  his  fiftieth  birthday  made 
I  him  realise  was  aching  for  expression.  He  was  to  find  this,  as 
he  had  previously  in  Le  Rouge  et  Le  Noir  and  Armance, 

\  through  the  ironies  of  event  and  narrative  statement  which 
I  would  dashingly  mirror  the  reality  of  his  greatest  novel.  The 
ironies  of  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme  redeem  the  tentative  declara- 
^  tions  of  Henry  Brulard. 

[  Turning  on  a  mere  branch  arc  the  crystals  of  love,  ‘mobiles 
ct  cblouissants’.  Infinitude,  love,  is  the  lovelier  for  refracting 
k  the  finitudes  of  ironic  events;  Fabrice  communicates  with  C161ia 

I  through  a  precious  hole — a  nothing — in  his  shutters;  she  is 
later  the  more  ironically  dazzling  in  her  beauty  in  chapel, 
Stendhal  says,  because  for  eight  months  Fabrice  has  seen  no  one 
'  but  jailers.  Likewise  is  Fabricc’s  father  the  more  powerfully 
in  love  with  the  Marchesa  del  Dongo  because  he  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  hard  march  over  the  Alps.  His  ironic  poverty — he 
blacks  his  shoelaces  to  appear  at  the  social  gathering  where  he 
meets  her — in  its  ridiculousness,  lays  him  open  and  vulnerable 
to  the  love  which  will  father  Fabrice.  Love  redoubles  from  arbi¬ 
trary  connection  with  the  orange  trees  praised  in  De  P Amour 
.  and  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme,  with  Lamicl’s  green  facial  patch, 
blacked  shoelaces,  holes  in  shutters,  silk  rescue  cords,  flashed 
messages,  and  sonnets  inscribed  in  the  margins  of  a  complete 
■  Saint  Jerome. 

*  The  last  was  given  Fabrice  by  Clelia’s  clerical  uncle.  It  is  one 
I  of  our  central,  and  oddest, ironies,  that  he  is  in  orders  out  of  poli- 

^  deal  necessity,  perhaps  partly  out  of  Mosca’s  jealousy.  Mosca, 
in  urging  political  necessity,  gets  Fabrice,  he  thinks,  out  of 
Gina’s  way  by  garbing  him  in  the  cloth.  The  violet  stockings 
of  Fabricc’s  office,  oddly  incongruous  in  a  lover,  arc  a  further 
limit  (he  should  not  be  making  love  at  all)  out  of  which  the 
love  rises  deepened.  Sublimating  his  passion  for  a  married 
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Cleiia  makes  him  the  homiletic  rage  of  Parma;  she  comes  to  L 
hear  him  speak  and  leaves  smitten  enough  to  break  religious 
law  twice  (in  adultery  with  a  priest),  as  well  as  her  own  vow  ■ 
to  the  Madonna  not  to  see  him,  a  further  irony  which  shrouds 
their  love-making  in  an  intensifying  darkness.  (May  we  note 
in  passing,  as  Valery  and  Alain  have  suggested,  that  Stendhal 
is  not  fundamentally  irreligious?  Religion  is  an  ironic  device 
in  his  novels,  not  something  true  or  false  in  itself.  So  that,  like 
Proust,  Joyce,  James,  and  others  who  use  religion  for  fictive  | 
ends,  inside  his  wor\  he  is  neutral  toward  it.  If  God  is  Truth,  i 

the  closer  one  is  to  truth  the  closer  one  would  be  to  God.  How¬ 
ever  perilously  irreligious  Stendhal  may  have  been  in  his  real 
life,  his  intellectual  Ufe,  the  attempt  to  get  at  social  truth  | 
through  created  fictions,  is  religiously  as  well  as  literarily  praise¬ 
worthy.  As  he  says  near  the  end  of  the  final  chapter,  ‘Fabrice  | 
^tait  trop  amoureux  et  trop  croyant  pour  avoir  recours  au  sui¬ 
cide;  il  esperait  retrouver  ClcUa  dans  un  meilleur  monde,  mais 
il  avait  trop  d’esprit  pour  ne  pas  sentir  qu’il  avait  beaucoup  a  l 
r^parer.’  If  ‘esprit’,  Stendhal’s  superlative  quality,  dictates 
atonement,  in  what  way  is  Stendhal  not  a  believer?)  In  all 
Stendhal’s  fictions,  if  not  in  de  1' Amour,  love  is  precisely  the  [ 
feeling  a  man  and  a  woman  feel  when  each  senses  in  the  other 
a  sincere  devotion  to  the  reality  of  life  beneath  its  appearances. 
However  cynically  they  exploit  these  appearances,  there  is  all  l 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  Mosca  and  a  Rassi  in  their 
Machiaevellianism.  Rassi  could  never  understand,  let  alone 
experience,  Mosca’s  love  for  Gina;  Rassi’s  ruthlessness  is  exulted 
in  for  its  own  sake,  not  acquiesced  to  sensitively  as  a  faute  de  I 
mieux,  the  enlightened  Mosca’s  motive.  The  unenlightened 
hate  none  worse  than  the  enlightened. 

However  infinite  the  sensitivity  of  a  Mosca,  a  Fabrice,  a  ■ 
Julien,  an  Abbesse  de  Castro,  the  very  essence  of  its  condition,  of 
its  love,  places  it  in  a  situation  not  only  ironically  finite  but  | 
exacting.  Fabrice’s  courtship  takes  place  amid,  rises  out  of,  I 
death  sentence,  poisoning,  slaughter.  The  political  reality  of  s 
this  situation  is  so  thoroughgoingly  grim  that  Stendhal  alone 
matches  Dostoevsky  in  the  ability  to  visualise  its  bottomless 
horror.  On  the  level  of  authority,  even  the  petty  authority  of 
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Parma,  politics  embraces  without  blinking  the  coldest  duplici¬ 
ties  of  intrigue  and  mendacious  manipulation.  On  the  level  of 
force,  even  a  Mosca  will  kill  wholesale  when  necessary,  as  well 
as  poison  the  Prince.  And  the  young  Prince,  late  a  shy,  harm¬ 
less  amateur  mineralogist,  quicldy  assumes  the  hardness  of  his 
office  in  bargaining  the  life  of  Fabrice  for  the  temporary  usu¬ 
fruct  of  Gina’s  body.  No  matter  that  pusillanimous  fear  can 
inspire  cruelties;  they  are  nonetheless  cruel  for  his  fear  in  the 
father  of  the  beautiful  Clelia:  ‘Fabio  Conti  ctait  un  geolier 
toujours  inquiet,  toujours  malheureux,  voyant  toujours  en 
songe  quelqu’un  de  ses  prisonniers  lui  cchapper:  il  ctait 
abhorrc  dc  tout  cc  qui  ctait  dans  la  citadcllc.’  With  an  ironic 
acuteness  nearly  incredible  in  one  who  had  not  witnessed  Bclscn 
or  read  Kogon,  Stendhal  analyses  the  effect  of  this  cruelty  on 
the  minds  of  the  prisoners:  ‘mais  Ic  malhcur  inspirant  Ics 
mcmcs  resolutions  a  tous  Ics  hommcs,  Ics  pauvrcs  prisonniers, 
ccux-la  memc  qui  ctaient  cnchaines  dans  Ics  cachots  hauts  dc 
trois  pieds,  larges  dc  trois  picds,  ct  dc  huit  picds  dc  longueur, 
ct  ou  ils  nc  pouvaicnt  sc  tcnir  debout  ou  assis,  tous  Ics  prison¬ 
niers,  memc  ccux-la,  dis  jc,  curent  I’idcc  dc  fairc  chanter  a  Icurs 
frais  un  Te  Deum  lorsqu’ils  surent  que  leur  gouverneur  ctait 
hors  de  danger.  Deux  ou  trois  dc  ccs  malheureux  firent  dcs 
sonnets  en  I’honneur  dc  Fabio  Conti.  Oh !  effet  du  malheur  sur 
CCS  hommcs!’  And  for  those  who  wilfully  malign  the  depths 
of  a  degradation  heartrending  to  the  point  of  exclamation  marks 
for  Stendhal,  he  wishes,  ‘Que  celui  qui  les  blame  soit  conduit 
par  sa  destinec  a  passer  un  an  dans  un  cachot  haut  de  trois  pieds, 
avee  huit  onccs  dc  pain  par  jour  ct  jefinant  les  vendredis !  ’ 
Politics,  he  says  in  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir,  is  a  pistol  shot  at  a 
concert.  Ironically  related,  Iwth  pistol  shot  and  concert  arc 
united  almost  in  these  terms  when  Clelia  by  singing  a  mock 
operatic  aria  ‘No  politics,  no  love;  ‘Put  thousands  together/ 
Less  bad,  /  But  the  cage  less  gay,’  Stendhal  quotes,  or  pretends 
to  quote,  from  Hobbes  at  the  beginning  of  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir. 
In  politics  there  is  the  further  irony  that  those  who  arc  sensitive 
enough  to  be  adepts  cither  have  no  heart  for  the  cage,  like 
Mosca,  M.  Leuwen,  even  Erncstc-Ranucc  IV,  or  arc  acting  out 
of  dedication  to  some  romantic  ideal,  like  Julicn  Sorcl,  who 
believes  himself  not  consolidating  a  worldly  position  but  aping 
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Napoleon.  The  adept,  then,  seeks  consolation  from  a  blackness 
and  pure  appearance  in  politics  which  others  either  coldly  and 
horribly  stomach  without  flinching  or  blindly  ignore,  and 
thereby  he  is  thrown  by  his  sensitivity  into  love  with  a  woman  ' 
who,  oy  a  corresponding  disillusionment,  is  likewise  seeking 
consolation.  Madame  de  Renal  is  turning  from  a  brutally  im- 
perceptive,  coldly  canny  husband  to  Julien;  Mathilde  de  la  Mole 
takes  him  up  from  boredom  with  the  mechanically  adroit  ' 
associates  of  her  own  class. 

A  romantic  idea  makes  a  climber  of  Julien;  a  romantic  ideal 
makes  Mathilde  leap  the  barriers  of  class;  the  child  she  becomes 
pregnant  with  is  none  the  less  real,  the  head  she  clutches  in  the  1 
ironically  grotesque  final  scene  none  the  less  gory  for  her  insane 
identification  of  it  with  a  scarcely  known  ancestor.  While 
Julien’s  ideal  motivates  in  him  an  engaging  finesse  that  has 
carried  him  from  the  seminary  to  the  confidential  service  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Mole,  its  other-worldliness,  and  its  very  frankness 
(two  sides  to  the  same  idealism)  brings  him  up  abruptly  against  ' 
the  hard  realities  of  caste.  His  love  for  Mathilde  has  been  con¬ 
trasted  as  artificial  compared  with  what  he  feels  for  Mme.  de 
Renal.  Returning  to  the  sincerity  of  that  passion,  a  momentary 
jealousy  has  him  fire  a  pistol  shot  at  the  ‘concert’  of  a  mass  she  is 
hearing.  It  is,  ironically,  his  return  to  the  truth  of  his  own 
feelings  that  causes  his  death. 

In  mis  novel,  even  more  in  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme,  the  nexus 
of  the  plot  complicates  a  manifold  ironic  series  of  events  which 
vivify  and  deepen  the  characters  who  act  them  out.  The  odd¬ 
ness  of  Stendhal’s  pyrotechnic  ironies,  coupling  the  most  far- 
reaching  truths  of  public  life  with  the  deepest  private  feelings,  i 
sets  up  the  sharpest  distinction  between  appearances  and  reali¬ 
ties,  at  the  same  time  leaving  infinitely  unresolvable  the  neces-  ^ 
sity  of  appearance  to  reality.  Precisely  where  he  is  most 
splendidly  clear  Stendhal  is  most  inscrutable,  or,  as  Valery  puts 
it,  speaking  of  Stendhal’s  method  of  writing,  ‘Verite  et  volontc 
de  verite  forment  ensemble  un  instable  melange  ou  fermentc 
une  contradiction  et  d’ou  ne  manque  jamais  de  sortir  une  pro¬ 
duction  falsifice.  En  litterature  le  vrai  n’est  pas  concevable. 
(Italics  Valery’s.)  . . .  Nous  savons  bien  qu’wi  ne  se  devoile  que 
pour  quelque  effet.’  Stendhal  himself  knew  this  in  some  way. 
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or  how  could  he  have  spoken  of  ‘rcalitc  voilce  et  dcvoilce  par  les 
faits?’ 

There  is  a  reality,  as  well  as  an  artificiality,  in  Stendhal’s 
infinite  irony,  so  much  so  that,  as  Valery  concludes  the  essay  we 
are  citing,  ‘On  n’en  finirait  plus  avec  Stendhal.  Je  ne  vois  pas 
dc  plus  grande  louange.’ 
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‘Wonder’  and  ‘Beauty’  in  The  Awkward  Age 

H.  K.  GIRLING 

IN  ONE  of  his  theatrical  reviews,  Max  Beerbohm  gives  an 
impression  of  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  rendering  a  line  from 
a  play  of  Henry  James,  The  High  Bid.  Captain  Yule,  an  im¬ 
pecunious  philanthropist,  returns  to  repurchase  his  ancestral 
home  at  the  cost  of  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  his  opulent 
tenant.  Chivers,  the  buder,  as  ancestral  as  the  mansion,  is 
interrogated  by  Captain  Yule, 

Yule.  She  isn’t  merry-like,  then,  poor  Miss  Prodmore.? 
Ah,  if  you  come  to  that,  neither  am  I !  {He  throws  up  the 
subject,  however,  without  further  pressure;  he  drops  for 
the  present  Miss  Prodmore.)  But  it  doesn’t  signify.  {He’s 
really  more  interested  in  Chivers  himself.)  What  are  you, 
my  dear  man  ? 

Chivers.  {As  if  he  really  has  to  think  o  bit.)  Well,  sir. 
I’m  not  quite  that.  {Appealing  to  his  friend’s  indulgence) 
Whatever  in  the  world  has  there  been  to  make  me  ? 

Yule.  {Washing  his  hands  of  it)  I  mean  to  whom  do  you 
beautifully  belong} 

Chivers.  {Who  has  really  to  think  it  over)  If  you  could 
only  just  tell  me,  sir!  I  seem  quite  to  waste  away — for 
someone  to  take  an  order  of. 

Yule.  {Looking  at  him  in  compassion.)  Who  pays  your 
wages? 

Chivers.  {Very  simply)  No  one  at  all,  sir. 

Max  Beerbohm  in  Around  Theatres  directs  attention  to  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  delivered :  ‘to  whom  do 
you  beautifully  belong}' 

There,  in  those  six  last  words,  is  quintessence  of  Mr.  James; 
and  the  sound  of  them  sent  innumerable  litde  vibrations 
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through  the  heart  of  every  good  Jacobite  in  the  audience. 

.  .  .  The  words  could  not  have  been  more  perfectly  uttered 
than  they  were  by  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson.  We  realised  at 
once  to  whom  he  beautifully  belongs.  It  is  to  Mr.  Henry 
James.  Mr.  Walkley,  I  notice,  [in  his  review]  places  the 
word  ‘beautifully’  between  two  parenthetic  dashes;  and 
certainly  this  way  of  notation  gives  the  true  cadence  better 
than  the  way  that  I  have  used — the  way  that  Mr.  James 
himself  would  use;  but  it  is  still  very  bar  from  the  per¬ 
fection  of  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson’s  rendering  of  the  words. 
‘To  whom  do  you — beautifully  belong}'  is  nearer.  But  how 
crude  a  medium  print  is — or  even  hand-writing — for  ex¬ 
pression  of  what  such  a  face  and  voice  as  Mr.  Forbes- 
Robertson’s  can  express!  In  his  eyes,  as  he  surveyed  the 
old  butler,  and  in  his  smile,  and  in  the  groping  hesitancy 
before  the  adverb  was  found,  and  in  the  sinking  of  the 
tone  at  the  verb,  there  was  a  whole  world  of  good  feeling, 
good  manners,  and  humour.  It  was  love  seeing  the  fun  of 
the  thing.  It  was  irony  kneeling  in  awe.  It  was  an  authen¬ 
tic  part  of  the  soul  of  Mr.  James. 

‘Beautifully’  and  ‘beautiful’  occur  so  frequently  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Henry  James  that  their  appearance  in  a  sentence  is 
almost  equivalent  to  his  signature.  As  Max  Beerbohm  indi¬ 
cates,  the  idea  of  the  ‘beautiful’  is  an  important  part  of  James’s 
view  of  life  and  art;  indeed  the  whole  of  his  work  could  be 
taken  as  a  commentary  on  it.  This  ‘beautifully’,  according  to 
Beerbohm,  expressed  affection,  graciousness  and  pleasure,  and, 
going  further,  ‘It  was  love  seeing  the  fun  of  the  thing.’  This 
is  not  the  vision  of  Forbes-Robertson,  but  of  James.  All  his 
‘love’  James  gave  to  the  craft  of  letters;  here  he  rejoiced  in  the 
‘fun’  of  applying  his  symbol  of  complete  insight  to  a  trivial 
interchange.  If  an  idea  of  ‘beauty’  which  includes  moral  aspira¬ 
tion  and  social  grace  can  convey  a  gentle  humour  of  incon¬ 
gruity,  it  can  in  its  confidence  dispense  with  the  protection  of 
irony.  The  constant  reappearance  of  ‘beautiful’  in  the  novels 
affirms  James’s  confidence  in  his  aesthetic  and  in  the  discretion 
of  his  style. 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  his  themes,  and  the  delicacy  of 
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his  artistic  scruples,  James  often  seems  to  distil  the  essence  of 
his  literary  purpose  through  words  scarcely  worthy  of  it.  Pre¬ 
positions:  ‘in’,  ‘out’,  or  ‘there’  have  to  assume  crucial  signifi¬ 
cance;  and  large  imprecise  adjectives:  ‘wonderful’,  ‘beautiful’, 
‘perfect’,  ‘magnificent’,  ‘good’  and  ‘bad’  often  serve  as  the 
vehicles  of  complex  and  subtle  judgments.  James  seeks  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  ambiguity  of  such  words,  particularly  their  ambiguity 
in  fluent  conversations,  where  in  certain  situations,  polite  and 
‘empty’  phrases,  or  familiar  and  hard-worked  colloquialisms 
may  be  hlled  with  subtleties  of  meaning  and  depths  of  pathos 
for  those  who  can  decode  them. 

In  The  Au/l^ward  Age,  the  social  figures  often  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  enclosing  themselves  in  desperate  chatter  because 
their  sureties  are  crumbling  beneath  them.  In  some  contexts, 
by  his  deliberate  manipulation  of  multiple  meaning,  and  by 
his  pressure  upon  words  which  become  more  expressive  than 
their  common  usage  warrants,  James  is  enriching  the  collo¬ 
quial,  indeed  giving  it  an  incisive  force  which  is  comparable 
with  the  impact  of  words  in  poetry. 

Two  epithets  in  The  Awkward  Age,  ‘wonderful’  and  ‘beauti¬ 
ful’,  stand  out,  in  different  situations,  so  prominently  that  they 
come  to  be  regarded  as  opposite  poles,  although  their  primary 
meanings  are  contiguous;  and  if  ail  their  connotations  in  the 
novel  are  associated,  they  emerge  as  complementary  parts  of  a 
total  assessment.  The  two  words  have  in  common  a  general 
content  of  approval,  the  preservation  of  which  is  consistent 
with  James’s  regard  for  even  the  imperfections  of  human 
speech.  Yet  ‘wonderful’  and  ‘beautiful’  are  gradually  per¬ 
ceived  to  express  almost  opposite  ways  of  being.  The  people 
described  and  placed  by  tnese  words  enact  almost  opposite 
values,  yet  all  of  them  even  if  not  admirable,  remain  fascinating. 
James  exploits  the  significant  distinction  between  the  common 
usages  of  the^wo  words.  ‘Wonderful’,  which  is  often  used  as 
casually  as  slang,  nearly  always  carries  some  irony.  In  collo¬ 
quial  usage,  its  very  frequency  may  twist  it  by  unconscious 
irony  into  meaning  the  essence  of  ordinariness.  ^Beautiful’,  on 
the  other  hand,  rarely  sheds  all  its  dignity.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  it  ironic  without  making  it  crudely  sarcastic.  ‘Wonder’ 
can  be  expended  on  unrewarding  objects,  but  ‘beauty’  can 
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hardly  be  named  without  conveying  a  suggestion,  however 
fleeting,  of  the  ideal,  and  of  a  state  oi  aspiration. 

On  one  occasion  after  another  Mrs.  Brookenham  appears  to 
her  friends  ‘indeed,  as  they  always  thought  her,  “wonderful”  ’ 
(Book  VI,  Chapter  2).  Their  wonder  is  perpetually  excited  by 
the  bold  flights  of  her  imagination  and  the  vivacity  of  her  in¬ 
tellectual  dissections.  She  is  poised  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
unsayable,  flaunting  her  ‘candour’  in  committing  the  most  per¬ 
sonal — which  arc  of  course  the  most  interesting,  though  some¬ 
times  almost  illicitly  interesting — situations  to  words.  Shortly 
after  meeting  Mr.  Longdon,  ‘the  oncle  d’AfneriquCy  the  eccen¬ 
tric  benefactor,  the  fairy  godmother’,  she  discusses  with  Van- 
derbank,  her  most  intimate  friend,  the  reasons  why  Mr. 
Longdon  dislikes  her,  in  spite  of  his  devotion  to  the  memory 
of  her  mother,  Lady  Julia.  When  she  hurls  her  consciousness 
of  her  own  fascination,  her  acknowledgment  of  her  mother’s 
supreme  gifts,  and  her  recognition  of  Mr.  Longdon’s  fidelity  to 
an  ancient  love,  into  a  single  crucible  of  relentless  analysis, 
Vanderbank  is  dazzled. 


‘Oh  I  know  that  if  [Mr.  Longdon]  deplores  me  as  I  am 
now  [Lady  Julia]  would  have  done  so  quite  as  much;  in  fact 
probably,  as  seeing  it  nearer,  a  good  deal  more.  She’d  have 
despised  me  even  more  than  he.  But  if  it’s  a  question,’ 
Mrs.  Brook  went  on,  ‘of  not  saying  what  mamma  wouldn’t, 
how  can  I  know,  don’t  you  sec,  what  she  would  have  said?’ 
Mrs.  Brook  became  as  wonderful  as  if  she  saw  in  her 
friend’s  face  some  admiring  reflexion  of  the  fine  freedom 
of  mind  that — in  such  a  connexion  quite  as  much  as  in  any 
other — she  could  always  show.  ‘Of  course  I  revere  mamma 
just  as  much  as  he  docs,  and  there  was  everything  in  her 
to  revere.  But  she  was  none  the  less  in  every  way  a  charm¬ 
ing  woman  too,  and  I  don’t  know,  after  all,  do  I?  what 
even  she — in  their  peculiar  relation — may  not  have  said 
to  him.’  (rV,  2) 

The  ‘fine  freedom’  of  Mrs.  Brook’s  analysis  has  reduced  her 
mother’s  charm  and  Mr.  Longdon’s  devotion  to  component 
parts  in  an  examination  of  her  own  problem — how  to  gain  the 
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good  opinion  of  Mr.  Longdon.  She  has  claimed  a  regard  for 
her  mother  not  less  than  ms,  and  a  perspicuity  much  greater. 
For  she  suggests  that  she  can  imagine  things,  perhaps,  that  Mr. 
Longdon,  in  his  day,  never  perceived,  or  that  he  now  no  longer 
chooses  to  remember.  To  carry  off  her  original  confession  of 
failure,  Mrs.  Brook  has  belittled  Mr.  Longdon’s  memories,  and 
has,  in  effect,  brought  Lady  Julia  down  to  her  own  moral  level, 
in  the  innuendo  of  ‘their  peculiar  relation’.  The  adroit  manipu¬ 
lation  of  an  avowed  deficiency  so  that  it  becomes  a  means  of 
self<ongratulation,  is  the  ‘wonder’  of  her  performance.  The 
taint  of  this  kind  of  dexterity  is  the  stain  on  her  brilliance;  it 
grows  in  a  monstrous  form  to  devour  her  and  her  daughter  and 
ner  salon.  ‘Wonderful’  first  informs  the  reader  that  she  is 
extraordinary;  gradually  that  she  is  so  extraordinary  as  to  be 
outrageous,  and,  finally,  that  she  is  so  defiantly  and  persistently 
outrageous  as  to  be  loathsome.  But  after  the  contagion  of  her 
voice  has  destroyed  friendship  and  reduced  her  salon  to  a  soli¬ 
tude,  when  ‘wonderful’  has  advanced  to  ‘prodigious’,  even  then 
she  still  exacts  her  due  allocation  of  fascinated  interest,  anxious 
attention,  and  in  quite  a  strict  sense,  ‘wonder’. 

The  word  ‘beautiful’  has  a  very  different  history  in  the  novel. 
It  is  so  often  reiterated  that  it  comes  to  epitomise,  in  a  single 
word,  all  the  tragedy  of  delicacy  and  excess  of  scruple  which 
overwhelms  Nanda,  and  with  her,  Mitchy  and  Mr.  Longdon. 
These  three  are  the  people  to  whom  the  ascription  ‘beautiful’ 
is  characteristically  given. 

On  occasion  the  word  is  used  in  its  simplest  senses,  colloquial 
and  complimentary.  In  the  most  vulgar  colloquial  sense.  Van, 
spending  some  time  at  his  toilet,  can  be  said  to  be  ‘making 
himself  beautiful’.  Nanda,  Mrs.  Brookenham’s  eighteen-year- 
old  daughter,  described  merely  as  ‘pretty’  by  Van — ‘  “there’s 
a  great  question  whether  Nanda’s  pretty  at  all’’  ’ — is  celebrated 
as  ‘beautiful’  by  Mr.  Longdon,  who  traces  the  style  of  her 
beauty  through  Lawrence  and  Gainsborough  to  Raphael.  These 
sufficiently  normal  uses,  however,  give  no  direct  indication  of 
the  meanings  which  James  wishes  the  word  to  convey  in  other 
contexts. 

The  light  of  ‘beauty’  is  first  shed  on  Mrs,  Brookenham’s 
circle  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Longdon.  ‘Beautiful’  even  in  his 
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‘narrownesses’  or  ‘prejudices’,  he  stands  apart  from  their  self¬ 
approbation;  his  devotion  to  memories  of  Lady  Julia  has  kept 
him  unpolluted  by  modernity.  For  Mrs.  Brook,  standards 
march  with  the  times;  for  him  they  are  fixed  and  unalterable. 
As  an  agent  of  James’s  own  judgment,  he  asserts  lioth  the 
inflexibility  and  the  power  of  absolute  moral  values.  Mr.  Long- 
don,  in  surroundings  of  confusion,  is  intensely  himself. 

More  than  this,  Longdon  is  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  in¬ 
tensity  in  others,  particularly  in  Nanda.  She  comes  to  a  reali¬ 
sation  of  her  own  integrity  by  a  comparison  of  what  she  thinks 
she  is  and  what  Mr.  Longdon  would  wish  her  to  be.  He  appeals 
to  her  not  to  dissimulate  with  him. 

...  ‘If  you  were  to  try  to  appear  to  me  anything — !’  He 
ended  in  simple  sadness:  that,  for  instance,  would  be  so 
little  what  he  should  like. 

‘Anything  different,  you  mean,  from  what  lam?  That’s 
just  what  I’ve  thought  from  the  first.  One’s  just  what  one 
is — isn’t  one?  I  don’t  mean  so  much,’  she  went  on,  ‘in 
one’s  character  or  temper — f(M:  they  have,  haven’t  they?  to 
be  what’s  called  “properly  controlled’’ — as  in  one’s  mind 
and  what  one  sees  and  feels  and  the  sort  of  thing  one 
notices.’  Nanda  paused  an  instant;  then,  ‘There  you  are!’ 
she  simply  but  rather  desperately  brought  out. 

Mr.  Longdon  considered  this  with  visible  intensity.  ‘What 
you  suggest  is  that  the  things  you  speak  of  depend  on  other 
people?’ 

‘Well,  everyone  isn’t  so  beautiful  as  you.’  (V,  2) 

Mr.  Longdon  has  appealed  to  Nanda  to  disregard  discrepan¬ 
cies  of  years  and  tastes  and  standards  and  to  accept  ‘her  original 
assumption  that  there  was  to  be  a  kind  of  intelligence  in  their 
relation’.  He  requires  more  than  honesty;  the  cWming  sim¬ 
plicity  of  her  astonishment  requires  that  her  whole  being  shall 
be  exposed  to  his  loving  appreciation  and  tender  criticism.  Only 
the  fundamentally  innocent  can  be  frank  with  him.  So  while 
Nanda  and  Mitcny  are  prepared  to  reveal  themselves  to  his 
scrutiny,  Mrs.  Brook  and  Van  arc  obliged  to  cover  themselves 
by  evasions.  They  prefer  to  acknowledge  no  more  than  the  eye 
can  sec — Mrs.  Brook  is  not  obliged  to  admit  that  her  son 
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borrows  money  from  her  guests  and  Van,  with  greater  delicacy, 
chooses  not  to  know  how  much  Mr.  Longdon  wishes  to  settle 
on  Nanda.  On  the  other  hand,  Nanda,  confronted  by  the 
bleached  purity  of  little  Aggie,  feels  herself  contaminated  by 
her  upbringing  and  way  of  life.  But  she  is  courageous  enougii 
to  see  herself  as  she  appears  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Longdon.  And 
this  for  James  is  truth.  The  penetration  of  Mr.  Longdon’s 
observation  and  his  inflexible  rectitude  are  the  qualities  that 
make  him  ‘beautiful’.  Nanda’s  phrase  is  a  recognition  of  her 
surrender  to  his  judgment. 

Nanda’s  first  recognition  of  the  existence  of  these  standards 
of  jud^ent  has  come,  earlier  in  the  novel,  when  the  same 
word  ‘^autiful’  is  presented  to  her  by  Van.  At  her  first  meet¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Longdon,  Mitchy  and  Van  both  remark  on  the 
way  he  is  impressed  by  Nanda. 

Mitchy,  with  his  eyes  on -her,  became  radiant  to  interpret. 
‘He  knows  that  he’s  pierced  to  the  heart!’ 

‘The  matter  with  him,  as  you  call  it,’  Vanderbank  brought 
out,  ‘is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  I’ve  ever  seen.’ 
He  looked  at  her  as  with  a  hope  she’d  understand.  ‘Beauti¬ 
ful,  beautiful,  beautiful !’ 

‘Precisely’,  Mitchy  continued;  ‘the  victim  done  for  by  one 
glance  of  the  goddess!’ 

Nanda,  motionless  in  her  chair,  fixed  the  other  friend  with 
clear  curiosity.  ‘  “Beautiful”?  Why  beautiful?’  (Ill,  2) 

After  her  first  conversation  with  Mr.  Longdon,  Nanda  dis¬ 
covers  what  Van  means. 

Detaching  herself  from  Mr.  Longdon,  she  got  straight  up 
to  meet  lum.  ‘You  were  right,  Mr.  Van.  It’s  beautiful, 
beautiful,  beautiful!’  (Ill,  3) 

Mr.  Longdon  did  not  need  to  explain  to  Nanda  ‘Why  beauti¬ 
ful?’  She  has  found  it  out  for  herself.  James  in  his  elliptical 
way  docs  not  explain  it  to  the  reader  cither.  But  what  Nanda 
has  immediately  discovered  is  that  she  may  also  enter  into  the 
kind  of  ‘goodness’  which  Mr.  Longdon  has  attained  because 
of  his  dedication  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Julia,  her  grandmother. 
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His  example  is  of  a  line  of  conduct  consistent  and  pure,  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  amalgam  of  daring  tentatives  and 
shufHing  compromises  in  her  mother’s  ‘modern’  circle. 

The  discovery  is  catastrophic.  The  elements  in  her  nature  are 
S  already  so  composed  that  experience  may  alter  the  proportions 
in  the  mixture,  but  will  never  affect  tne  substance.  In  Mr. 
Longdon’s  judgment,  she  is  a  lamb  which  even  in  its  innocence 
‘struggUes]  with  instincts  and  forebodings,  with  the  suspicion 
of  its  doom  and  the  far-borne  scent,  in  the  flowery  fields,  of 
blood’.  (V,  3)  Her  doom  awaits  her,  and  her  knowledge  leads 
!  her  to  it.  She  has  imbibed  too  much  of  her  mother’s  devotion 
I  to  fair  appearances  and  the  charm  of  surfaces  to  allow  her  to 
marry  Mitchy,  who,  both  intelligent  and  good,  is  marred  by 
the  grotesque  appearance  he  flaunts  in  the  face  of  aesthetic 
propriety.  She  knows  too  that,  in  the  eyes  of  Van,  the  object 
of  her  love,  she  is  stained  by  her  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  hence  her  own  fair  front  is  also  marred,  not  comically  like 
Mitchy’s,  but  tragically.  For  Van’s  prejudices  overcome  his 
sympathies;  he  would  choose  little  Aggie  in  preference  to 
Nanda.  His  intelligence,  like  the  talk  or  the  charmed  circle, 
may  range  wide,  but  his  love  for  Nanda  cannot  cast  out  his  fear 
of  her  knowledge  because  he  lacks  ‘the  excuse  of  passion’. 
‘Bleak  as  a  chimney-top  when  the  fire’s  out,’  as  her  mother  calls 
her,  Nanda  falls  b^low  the  aesthetic  standard  required  in  the 
1  drawing-room  at  Buckingham  Crescent,  where  Lady  Fanny  in 
her  beauty  and  dumbness  is  idolised.  Nanda  is  not  acceptable 
to  Van,  and  she  cannot  accept  Mitchy. 

Both  in  rejecting  and  being  rejected,  Nanda  has  to  bear  the 

I  burden  of  her  momer’s  pursuit  of  the  aesthetic  rather  than  the 
moral  good.  Her  leaning  towards  the  moral,  supported  by  Mr. 
Longdon’s  approval,  makes  her  aware  of  all  the  consequences 
of  her  divid^  preferences.  She  is  innocent,  in  that  none  of  the 
sins  are  of  her  committing,  but  as  a  ‘full  vessel  of  consciousness*, 
she  is  ripe  for  tragedy.  If  she  were  only  a  lamb  tossed  by  the 
1  forces  of  evil,  like  Maisie,  or  the  children  in  The  Turn  of  the 

I  Screw,  or  even  little  Aggie  in  a  l<u^c  part  of  The  Awkward 

c  Age,  Nanda  could  not  he  a  tragic  fi^re.  Not  only  docs  she 

c  suffer,  she  takes  upon  herself  the  responsibility  for  her  suffering, 

and  therefore  makes  of  it  something  nobler  than  disaster. 

I  Dd 
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James’s  epithet  is  still — or  again — ‘beautiful’,  but  now  we  are 
called  upon  to  feel  in  this  ‘beauty’  a  sense  of  nobility  and  com¬ 
pleteness,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  glories  of  inevitable  jour- 
nies  towards  doom  demonstrated  in  Shakespearean  tragedy. 
Within  the  tragedy,  and  within  the  novel,  there  is  no  room  for 
the  label  ‘tragic’.  If  the  author  wishes  to  use  a  summing-up 
word,  it  must  be  a  less  formal  and  intrusive  one.  But  it  must 
be  a  word  which  stretches  from  the  imperfection  of  human 
aspirations  to  the  sublimity  of  divine  judgments;  it  must  be 
capable  of  application  to  wnatever  situation,  high  or  low,  satis¬ 
fies  the  highest  moral  and  aesthetic  impulses.  Such  a  word,  in 
James’s  context,  is  ‘beautiful’. 

The  state  of  tragic  acceptance  reached  by  Nanda  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  her  last  interview  with  Van.  After  a  long  absence, 
he  comes  at  her  summons,  and  then  with  practised  adroitness, 
he  evades  the  unspoken  appeal  she  makes  for  herself,  so  that 
she  has  to  take  the  responsibility  for  smoothing  over  his  refusal, 
allowing  him  to  depart  with  nis  social  tact  unimpaired.  He 
chatters  her  love  to  its  death.  She,  having  offered  him  her  love, 
presents  him  with  a  graceful  exit. 

.  .  .  what  that  she  could  ever  do  for  him  would  really  be  so 
beautiful  as  this  present  chance  to  smooth  his  confusion  and 
add  as  much  as  possible  to  that  refined  satisfaction  with 
himself  which  would  proceed  ft  om  his  having  dealt  with 
a  difficult  hour  in  a  gallant  and  delicate  way?  (x,  1) 

She  therefore  turns  the  appeal  for  herself  into  an  appeal  for  her 
mother,  who  has  been  even  more  desolated  by  the  defection 
of  Van. 

This  is  Nanda’s  achievement  of  the  ‘beautiful’,  her  moment 
of  tragic  intensity.  And  her  acceptance  is  so  complete  that  she 
is  able,  without  irony,  to  apply  the  description  to  Van  himself. 
‘He  was  beautiful  all  round,’  she  tells  Mitchy.  After  her 
tragedy,  this  is  her  triumph,  that  she  can  ascribe  her  own  quality 
of  dedicated  love  to  the  man  who  has  proved  himself  unworthy 
of  it. 

The  Aw1{ward  Age  is  not  weighty  with  pathos.  Mrs. 
Brookenham  meets  disaster  with  undiminished  confidence,  and 
Nanda’s  tragedy,  a  tragedy  of  sensitivity  extended  to  its  farthest 
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limits,  is  played  out  in  decorous  understatement.  The  dispersal 
of  Mrs.  Brookenham’s  salon  is  due  to  the  failure  of  its  intimates 
‘to  fit  propriety  into  a  smooth  general  case  which  is  really  all 
the  while  bristling  and  crumbling  into  fierce  particular  ones’, 

*  as  James  says  in  the  Preface.  But  the  ‘moral,  sharply  pointed, 
of  the  fruits  of  compromise’,  does  not  only  apply  to  Mrs. 
Brookenham’s  vain  though  courageous  endeavour.  The  arrival 
of  a  ‘vague  slip  of  a  daughter’,  with  ‘an  ingenuous  mind  and  a 
,  pair  of  limpid  searching  eyes’  {Preface),  would  be  no  more  than 
the  occasion  of  her  mother’s  embarrassment  and  the  cause  of 
her  final  despair.  Nanda  is  much  more  than  a  girl  from  the 
schoolroom,  just  as  Hamlet  is  much  more  than  a  student  from 
Wittenberg.  The  precarious  balance  of  circumstances  must  be 
reflected  in  a  mind  and  spirit  caught  in  a  trap  which  precludes 
f  a  saving  decision.  Nanda  is  the  more  aware  of  her  dilemma  in 
that  it  is  largely  of  her  own  creation.  Had  she  not  been  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  sensitivity  in  excess  of  her  status  as  an  immature 
I  and  innocent  girl,  ways  of  escape  would  have  been  possible. 
She  understands  too  much,  and  those  surrounding  her  under¬ 
stand  too  little.  Mrs.  Brook  does  not  realise  the  perilous  impli- 
E  cations  of  the  modernity  she  invokes,  nor  Mr.  Longdon  the 
remoteness  of  the  inflexible  tradition  he  depends  upon.  Nanda’s 
awareness  is  the  more  poignant  in  that  she  is  condemned  to 
silence,  and  in  the  crucial  situation  when  she  has  to  decide 
whether  to  accept  Mitchy  or  to  wait  for  Van,  the  good-hearted 
Mitchy  cannot  speak  and  the  cold  Van  will  not.  Knowing 
Mitchy’s  tender  consideration,  she  cannot  tell  him  why  she 
.  prefers  Van,  and  she  has  silenced  him  by  appealing  to  him  to 
I  marry  little  Aggie.  Van  cannot  admit  that  Mr.  Longdon’s 
I  secret  settlement  upon  Nanda  has  presented  a  problem  which 
,  his  social  talents  have  not  equipped  him  to  solve.  Nanda  cannot 
lean  on  her  mother,  her  friend  Tishy  is  too  dependent  upon  her, 
I  and  Mr.  Longdon’s  unspoken  advice  is  to  accept  Mitchy.  She 
,  faces  her  destiny  without  a  confidant 

In  this  study  of  souls  separated  from  each  other  by  a  torrent 
{  of  talk,  James  allows  his  actors  to  communicate  in  word  ges- 
[  turcs;  ‘beautiful’,  like  a  gesture  in  a  tragic  mime,  assumes  sym- 
^  bolic  significance.  Since  art  craves  expression,  however  silent 
r  life  may  remain,  the  inner  silence  of  The  Aw\ward  Age  is 
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perhaps  unnatural.  Because  Nanda  combines  a  vivid  conscious¬ 
ness  with  a  choked  utterance,  her  election  of  silence  in  a  whirl 
of  words  has  given  James  the  opportunity  of  depicting  a  resig¬ 
nation  which  has  a  moral  grandeur  as  stoical  and  as  reticent 
as  that  of  Vigny’s  wolf,  who  inspires  in  the  poet  the 
apophthegm : 

‘Seul  le  silence  est  grand’, 
and  the  command : 

‘Souffre  et  meurs  sans  parler’. 

University  of  the  Witwatersrand 


Henry  Adams:  Irony  and  Impasse 


RALPH  MAUD 


HENRY  ADAMS  must  have  intended  to  make  some  serious 
statement  about  history  in  the  last  few  chapters  of  The  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Henry  Adams  (1907)  and  in  the  essays  collected  post¬ 
humously  in  The  Tendency  of  History  (1928),  but  here  more 
than  anywhere  else  in  his  writings  it  is  immensely  difficult  to 
extract  the  valuable,  held  opinion  from  the  ad-lib  prose.  Let’s 
grant  him  that  he  need  not  supply  the  ‘absolute  truth’  of  history, 
that  it  will  be  commendable  if  he  can  only  come  up  with  ‘a 
spool  on  which  to  wind  the  thread  of  history  without  breaking 
it’  {Education^  1918,  p.  472).  What  he  rather  seems  to  do  in 
these  sections  is  to  devise  a  rack  on  which  to  pull  our  leg  as  far 
as  possible  without  breaking  it.  If  ‘any  schoolboy’,  as  Adams 
puts  it  (p.  473),  could  work  out  the  formula  for  history,  ‘given 
the  right  to  state  it  in  his  own  terms’,  surely  any  schoolboy  can 
show  that  Adams  chose  impossible  terms.  The  ‘phases’  that  he 
took  from  physical  chemistry  and  used  for  historical  periods 
are,  to  say  me  least,  supernumerary.  Solid,  liquid,  and  gas  are 
different  phases  of  all  matter  under  certain  conditions  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  pressure;  but  gases  do  not,  as  Adams  asserts, 
‘under  new  conditions,  seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  fourth 
phase— The  Electron  or  Electricity^  (Tendency y  p.  138).  The 
words  ‘seem  to  resolve’  are  a  fuzzy  covering  for  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation.  It  would  be  an  easy  kindness  to  take  Adams’s  seven- 
phase  theory  as  mere  analogy  for  a  confirmed  scheme  of  history 
—except  that  Adams  uses  no  other  means  than  these  spurious 
‘phases’ — ether,  space,  and  pure  thought — to  predict  a  terminus 
for  the  history  of  the  world  where  no  terminus  is  otherwise 
deducible  (p.  172).  He  literally  gives  us  no  alternative,  since 
we  cannot  accept  his  science  fiction,  but  to  doubt  that  his  state¬ 
ments  have  any  substance  whatsoever. 
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The  law  of  acceleration,  by  which  Adams  purports  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  length  of  each  phase,  is  never,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  ■ 
given  any  relation  to  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics,  | 
Adams’s  alternative  approach  to  a  theory  of  the  degradation 
of  man.  The  two  theories  are  inconsistent :  the  law  of  accelera¬ 
tion  predicts  ‘prodigiously  rapid  vibration’  for  our  last  phases 
(p.  173),  while  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  promises  the 
dissipation  of  all  energy,  even,  in  Adams’s  view,  organic  and 
social  energy  (pp.  54,  71,  85).  ‘Thought’  is  first  seen  as  a  ■ 
substance  accelerating  in  a  gravitational  field  (p.  163),  and  then,  i 
in  the  second  case,  as  a  Vital  Energy,  beginning  at  a  lower  i 
level  of  pov/er  than  Will  and  Instinct  and  still  going  down 
(pp.  65  f,  108,  161).  Science  uses  these  two  theories  to  describe  i 
two  different  sets  of  phenomena,  but  in  Adams  they  give  two  [ 
clashing  piemres  of  a  single  process  of  history,  with  the  effect  j 
of  invalidating  each  other  as  convenient  spools  for  winding 
history. 

As  for  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  itself,  William 
James  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  it  is  ‘irrelevant  to  “history”  ’ 
(see  William  H.  Jordy,  Henry  Adams:  Scientific  Historian,  ; 
New  Haven,  1952,  p.  215).  In  one  short  exchange  between 
James  and  Adams  in  June  1910,  we  find  James  sending  a  good- 
natured  postcard  trying  to  explain,  apparently  for  the  second 
time  at  least,  that  the  decreasing  energy  of  the  material  universe 
need  have  no  effect  on  the  amount  utilised  by  humanity  until 
very  near  the  end : 

You  tempt  me  to  offer  you  another  illustration — that  of  the  , 
hydraulic  ram  (thrown  back  at  me  in  an  exam,  as  a  ‘hy-  [ 
draulic  goat’  by  an  insufficiently  intelligent  student).  Let  > 
this  arrangement  of  metal,  placed  in  the  course  of  a  brook,  ■ 
symbolise  the  machine  of  human  life.  It  works,  clap,  clap, 
clap,  day  and  night,  so  long  as  the  brook  runs  at  dl,  and 
no  matter  how  full  the  brook  (which  symbolises  descend¬ 
ing  cosmic  energy)  may  be,  it  works  always  to  the  same 
effect,  of  raising  so  many  kilogrammeters  of  water.  What  : 
the  value  of  this  work  as  history  may  be,  depends  on  the  j 
uses  to  which  the  water  is  put  in  the  house  wnich  the  ram  ; 
serves. 
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Adams  sidesteps  the  issue,  however: 

Oh,  best  of  Friends,  I  love  that  hydraulic  goat !  If  ever  I 
get  hold  of  Ostwald,  I  will  beg  him  on  landed  knees  to 
let  me  have  that  goat.  He  will  be  a  friend  to  refuse.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  days  when  we  were  all  hydraulic  goats, 
and  you  were  the  light  and  joy  of  Beverly  Farms  and  Har¬ 
vard  College.  Ah,  but  I  never  let  myself  think  of  that ! 

I  am  a  pretty  well  played  out  hydraulic  goat  now,  and  I 
don’t  much  care  how  soon  the  brook  dries  up  altogether. 

The  reply  is  a  refusal  to  think  out  the  problem.  James  is  the 
scientist,  Adams  only  gave  the  appearance  of  being  scientific. 
Metaphysical  abstractions  such  as  Thought,  Will,  Instinct,  do 
not  become  ‘scientific’  simply  by  being  treated  as  substances 
operating  under  physical  laws;  it  is  the  abstractions  which 
change,  in  Adams’s  theories,  the  laws  of  science  into  meta¬ 
physical  concepts.  ‘Infinity’  doesn’t  become  less  metaphysical 
just  because  mathematics  habitually  deals  with  it,  as  though 
mathematics  were  a  back  door  for  ‘immaterial  substances’  to 
sneak  into  physics  (Tendency,  pp.  137,  148).  No  matter  how 
pro-science  Adams  may  have  been,  he  was  still  unscientific.  For 
all  his  insistence  that  history  is  a  branch  of  physics  and  that 
physical  laws  arc  the  twcnticth-ccntury  answer  to  what  history 
is  if  it  isn’t  chaos,  really  he  docs  nothing  more  than  juggle 
scientific  terms  like  a  nineteenth-century  metaphysician. 
Thought  is  a  substance:  this  is  his  core  concept.  He  makes 
some  show  of  proving  it  literally  (Tendency,  pp.  60-67), 
his  speculations  go  far  beyond  the  facts.  Mainly  he  relics  on 
plausible  use  of  scientific  metaphor : 

The  commonest  school-history  takes  for  granted  that  it 
[historical  Thought]  has  shown  periods  of  unquestioned 
acceleration  (p.  148). 

Yes,  the  school-history  is  using  a  metaphor :  in  the  Renaissance 
certain  new  ideas  spread  quickly  —  in  scientific  terms,  an 
‘acceleration’.  Seeking  an  ordered  process  in  history,  Adams 
picks  up  that  term,  postulates  that  the  acceleration  was  governed 
by  the  scientific  formula  for  acceleration  of  masses,  and  so  has 
to  take  ideas  as  substances  in  order  to  fit  them  into  the  theory. 
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the  whole  aim  being  to  predict  the  future  cataclysm  by  means 
of  a  scientific  formula.  In  short,  he  takes  a  metaphor  as  literal 
truth  in  order  to  postulate  from  the  ramifications  of  the  meta- 

Ehor  a  form  for  reality,  an  over-all  formula  for  history  that 
istory  would  not  otherwise  reveal.  If  he  is  doing  anything 
other  than  this  invalid  reasoning,  then  I  fail  to  see  it.  Perhaps 
he  is  only  joking  when  he  presents  this  tidy  theory.  Then  what 
is  he  seriously  trying  to  say  and  how  are  we  to  be  convinced?  I 
He  is  not  being  ironic  here,  because  he  surely  does  believe  in  a  I 
theory  of  anti-evolution,  degradation.  He  is  ironically  over-  | 
stating  or  mis-stating  his  case?  But  then  his  case  is  left  totally 
lacking  in  real  support.  No,  the  meticulousness  and  the  tone 
indicate  a  new  non-ironic  seriousness;  Adams’s  ‘scientific  his¬ 
tory’  has  all  the  flavour  of  a  pet  theory — and  the  accompanying 
disadvantage  that  no  one  who  has  not  the  same  obsession  can 
believe  it. 


II 

The  question  of  belief  aside  for  a  moment,  what  artistic 
achievement  is  there  in  Adams’s  symbol-making?  Let’s  take 
the  hydrauhe  ram  again.  William  James’s  point  was  that  the 
working  of  the  ram  did  not  vary  even  if  the  stream  did.  Adams 
imores  the  point  and  presents  himself  as  an  old  goat  who  has 
dried  up  with  the  stream.  The  symbol  is  now  distorted,  and 
useless  tor  making  a  valid  theoretical  statement.  This  seems  to 
me  typical  of  what  happens  in  Adams’s  symbol-making.  The 
hydraulic  ram,  divorceo  from  its  true  relation  to  experimental 
fact,  becomes  practically  meaningless.  How  meaningful  arc 
Adams’s  more  famous  symbols,  the  dynamo  and  the  Virgin? 

If  we  cast  a  cold  eye  on  the  creation  of  the  dynamo  symbeJ 
in  the  Education^  we  find  much  stage  ‘business’  but  little  com¬ 
pelling  significance.  In  the  first  place,  Langley,  Adams’s  guide, 
is  rather  superstitious,  as  scientists  go : 

Then  he  [Langley]  showed  his  scholar  [Adams]  the  great 
hall  of  dynamos,  and  explained  how  little  he  [Langley] 
knew  about  electricity  or  force  of  any  kind,  even  his  own 
special  sun,  which  spouted  heat  in  inconceivable  volume, 
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I  but  which,  as  far  as  he  knew,  might  spout  less  or  more,  at 

any  time,  for  all  the  certainty  he  felt  in  it  (p.  380). 

Then,  in  an  immediate  reversal,  the  scientist  turns  matter-of- 
f  fact,  so  that  Adams  can  become  the  one  who  stands  in  awe : 

To  him  [Langley],  the  dynamo  itself  was  but  an  ingenious 
chaimel  for  conveying  somewhere  the  heat  latent  in  a  few 
tons  of  poor  coal  hidden  in  a  dirty  engine-house  carefully 
E  kept  out  of  sight;  but  to  Adams  the  dynamo  became  a 

symbol  of  infinity. 

Unfortunately,  now  we  don’t  really  ever  forget  the  few  tons  of 
poor  coal  behind  the  dynamo,  in  spite  of  the  repetition  of 
mysteries : 

■  As  he  [Adams]  grew  accustomed  to  the  great  gallery  of 

machines,  he  began  to  feel  the  forty-foot  dynamos  as  a 
moral  force,  much  as  the  early  Christians  felt  the  Cross. 

I  I  have  not  found  where  he  shows  in  what  Qualities  the  force  of 
the  dynamo  can  be  conceived  of  as  moral.  The  phrasing  is 
I  evocative,  but  the  meaning  is  extremely  vague. 

I  The  planet  itself  seemed  less  impressive,  in  its  old- 

I  fashioned,  deliberate,  annual  or  daily  revolution,  than  this 

huge  wheel,  revolving  within  arm’s-length  at  some  verti¬ 
ginous  speed,  and  barely  murmuring — scarcely  humming 
an  audible  warning  to  stand  a  hair’s-breadth  further  for 
respect  of  power — ^while  it  would  not  wake  the  baby  lying 
’  close  against  its  frame. 

I  Hyperbole;  but  the  comparisons  arc  in  externals  only. 

Before  the  end,  one  began  to  pray  to  it;  inherited  instinct 
I  taught  the  natural  expression  of  man  before  silent  and  in- 

i  finite  force.  Among  the  thousand  symbols  of  ultimate 

;  energy,  the  dynamo  was  not  so  human  as  some,  but  it  was 

the  most  expressive. 

I  Just  a  touch  of  apology  here  for  his  symbol — and  feu:  himself, 
1  acting  the  savage  because  of  ‘inherited  instinct’. 
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In  myth-making  there  can  be  no  self-deception;  one  cannot 
pretend  not  to  understand.  We  understand  the  dynamo,  though 
Adams  tries  to  convince  us  we  don’t : 

For  Adams’s  objects  its  value  lay  chiefly  in  its  occult 
mechanism.  Between  the  dynamo  in  the  gallery  of 
machines  and  the  engine-house  outside,  the  break  in  con¬ 
tinuity  amounted  to  abysmal  fracture  for  a  historian’s  ob¬ 
jects.  No  more  relation  could  he  discover  between  the 
steam  and  the  electric  current  than  between  the  Cross  and 
the  cathedral  (p.  380  f). 

The  comparison  here  is  equivocal:  one  could  probably  work 
with  some  success  on  the  relation  between  Cross  and  cathedral, 
if  the  terms  are  meaningful  at  all.  And  the  ‘break  in  continuity’ 
between  steam  and  electricity  can  be  bridged  by  any  reputable 
correspondence  course  in  physics.  But  Adams  only  has  the 
superstitious  scientist  Langley : 

Langley  could  not  help  him.  Indeed,  Langley  seemed  to 
be  worried  by  the  same  trouble,  for  he  constantly  repeated 
that  the  new  forces  were  anarchical,  and  especially  that  he 
was  not  responsible  for  the  new  rays,  that  were  little  short 
of  parricidal  in  their  wicked  spirit  towards  science  .  .  . 
Radium  denied  its  God — or,  what  was  to  Langley  the  same 
thing,  denied  the  truths  of  his  Science.  The  force  was 
wholly  new. 

The  force  is  new;  what  does  it  have  to  tell  us?  Adams  cannot 
say. 

A  historian  [i.e.  Adams  himself]  who  asked  only  to  learn 
enough  to  be  as  futile  as  Langley  or  Kelvin,  made  rapid 
progress  under  this  teaching,  and  mixed  himself  up  in  the 
tangle  of  ideas  until  he  achieved  a  sort  of  Paradise  of  ignor¬ 
ance  vastly  consoling  to  his  fatigued  senses  (p.  381). 

This  symbol-making  is  muddy  and  lethargic.  If  scientific  rays 
are  ‘occult,  supersensual,  irrational . . .  immediate  modes  of  the 
divine  substance’  (p.  383),  they  must  be  made  to  seem  so  to  us. 
Adams  is  not  putting  against  science  a  symbolically  conceived 
alternative  that  implies  a  different  way  of  life  for  man.  He  has 
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nothing  of  the  kind  to  offer;  he  can  only  find  his  mysteries  in 
scientific  discoveries,  which  turn  out  not  to  be  mysterious  at  all. 

A  stanza  from  Adams’s  poem  ‘Prayer  to  the  Dynamo’  shows 
how  bare  the  dynamo  is  as  a  symbol : 

We  know  that  prayer  is  thrown  away, 

For  you  are  only  force  and  light; 

A  shifting  current;  night  and  day. 

We  know  this  well,  and  yet  we  pray. 

For  prayer  is  infinite  .  .  . 

Surprisingly  little — in  view  of  its  fame — is  made  qf  the  dynamo 
symbol  outside  the  particular  passage  of  the  Eiiucation  here 
analysed.  If  it  is  meant  to  express  present-day  ‘multiplicity’ 
(as  well  as  ‘infinity’),  this  is  not  made  explicit,  as  far  as  I 
can  sec. 

The  Virgin  is  a  more  active  symbol  in  Adams’s  works.  She 
is,  one  hastens  to  say,  a  borrowed  symbol — and  really  belongs 
to  the  Middle  Ages.  MontSaint-Michel  and  Chartres  (1904)  is 
notable  for  the  way  Adams  identifies  himself  with  the  medieval 
mind.  Only  flcctingly  is  there  a  suggestion  that  the  Virgin 
might  be  significant  for  us  to-day.  ‘The  Virgin  herself  saw  to 
the  lighting  of  her  own  boudoir’  (p.  123  of  1924  edition) — here 
the  writer  is  in  the  grip  of  his  symbol.  But  he  soon  straightens 
himself  out  with  the  reader :  ‘You  may,’  he  says  resignedly,  ‘if 
you  really  have  no  imagination  whatever,  reject  the  idea  that 
the  Virgin  herself  made  the  plan;  the  feebleness  of  our  fancy 
is  now  congenital  .  .  .  ’  (p.  127).  He  is,  after  all,  merely  asking 
his  nieces  to  make-believe.  Or  if  he  is  trying  to  do  more  by 
means  of  ironic  undcr-statement,  he  is  mistaken  as  to  the 
amount  of  positive  feeling  such  irony  can  generate. 

If  he  ados  anything  at  all  to  the  traditional  concept  of  Mary, 
it  is  the  rather  heretical  idea  that  She  embarrassed  the  Trinity 
by  putting  aside  divine  law  and  protecting  Her  friends 
(pp.  276  f).  Her  force  was  unjudging,  unmoral  love  for  those 
who  loved  Her.  With  the  Virgin,  as  with  the  dynamo,  one 
merely  prays,  again  without  necessarily  understanding  any¬ 
thing.  This  admission  brings  a  tension  to  Chartres  that  tears 
the  book  apart:  so  much  space  is  devoted  to  theological  dis¬ 
cussion — Abelard,  Bernard,  the  Mystics,  St.  Thomas — and  all 
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the  while  Adams  is  asserting  that  the  real  force  of  the  period 
was  the  Virgin,  who  cared  Utde  for  reason  or  logic  (p.  326). 

This  uno^odoxy  doesn’t  matter  very  much,  since  Adams’s 
main  concern  is  simply  with  the  Virgin’s  power  over  the  minds 
of  the  people  who  built  the  cathedrals,  the  symbols  of  medieval 
unity  (p.  382) :  ‘The  surest  measure  of  her  reality  is  the  enor¬ 
mous  money  value  they  put  on  her  assistance,  and  the  art  that 
was  lavished  on  her  gratification’  (p.  253).  If  Adams  had  taken 
time  to  make  us  feel  the  importance  of  the  particular  kind 
of  power  She  had,  his  symbol  might  have  been  a  moral  one. 
But  in  creating  his  theory  of  history  based  on  the  second  law 
of  thermodynamics,  he  can  only  draw  on  the  quantitative 
effects :  ‘The  most  intense  phase  of  human  Energy  occurred  in 
the  form  of  religious  and  artistic  emotion  —  perhaps  in  the 
Crusades  and  Gothic  Churches  .  .  .  ’  ij'endency^  p.  95). 

The  Virgin  comes  into  direct  competition  with  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Centre  as  a  bricklaying  force.  The  law  of  acceleration 
is  also  concerned  with  quantitative  changes  in  the  direction  of 
thought;  and  Adams  doesn’t  distinguish  the  religious  power 
of  the  Virgin  from  the  rest  of  the  Religious  Phase,  infinity  to 
1600.  Naturally  the  acceleration  of  Her  force  is  less  easy  to 
measure  than  increase  in  coal  output,  say;  so  that  mathematic¬ 
ally  She  is  not  much  help  either.  But,  as  a  symbol.  She  has 
been  frittered  away  in  the  talk  about  forces.  Once  the  symbols 
have  been  reduced  to  mathematical  signs,  they  have  the  in¬ 
herent  weakness  of  inviting  scrutiny  as  to  their  accuracy.  If 
Adams  is  timing  historical  periods  by  the  path  of  a  comet 
round  the  sun  hour  by  hour,  he  must  get  his  formula  right,  as 
Professor  Bumstead  of  Princeton  told  him  while  Rule  of  Phase 
Applied  to  History  was  still  in  the  typewritten  stage  (see  the 
MS.  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society).  Unless  his  symbols 
tell  a  satisfying  history  of  their  own,  they  aren’t  appealing 
except  in  their  accuracy.  Adams’s  symbols,  geared  closely  to 
mathematical  constructs,  drop  us  through  all  the  time  to  a  literal 
level  on  which  they  cannot  defend  themselves. 
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Great  symbols  arc  not  to  be  expected  without  some  clear, 
passionate  message.  The  dynamo  and  the  Virgin  in  Adams 
arc  dumb  oracles,  the  Virgin  no  longer  speaking  to  us,  the 
dynamo  silently  expressing  a  paradox.  If  Adams’s  love  of 
paradox  at  hrst  hides  the  fact  that  he  has  nothing  unparadoxical 
to  say,  it  also  emphasises  that  fact  once  we  begin  to  suspect  it. 
Yvor  Winters  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  Education  Adams  is 
plagued  by  the  opacity  of  almost  everybody  he  meets  (7«  Defence 
of  Reason  f  Denver,  1954,  p.  392).  Similarly,  most  problems  of 
thought  end  up  as  paradoxes.  Adams  calls  himself  a  ‘conserva¬ 
tive  Christian  Anarchist’,  asserting  ‘that  in  the  last  synthesis, 
order  and  anarchy  were  one,  but  that  unity  was  chaos’  {Educa- 
tion^  p.  406).  This  and  the  paragraphs  that  purport  to  explain 
it  are  not  real  explanations:  thev  do  not  put  unknowns  in 
relation  to  knowns,  but  rather  pass  back  and  forth  several  un¬ 
knowns.  Even  if  we  go  to  what  gives  every  indication  of  being 
the  climactic  moment  of  realisation  in  the  Education^  we  hnd 
the  message  far  from  clear.  It  is  tied  up  with  John  Hay’s  policy 
as  Secretary  of  State :  ‘  .  .  .  This  [Hay’s]  capitalist  scheme  of 
combining  governments,  like  railways  or  furnaces,  was  in  effect 
precisely  the  socialist  scheme  of  Jaur^s  and  Bebel’  (p.  423). 
Adams  presents  this  as  a  paradox :  ‘That  John  Hay,  of  all  men, 
should  adopt  a  socialist  policy  seemed  an  idea  more  absurd 
than  conservative  Christian  anarchy,  but  paradox  had  become 
the  only  orthodoxy  in  politics  as  in  science.’  Then  we  have  the 
beginnings  of  an  explanation :  ‘When  one  saw  the  field,  one 
realised  that  Hay  could  not  help  himself,  nor  could  Bebel.’ 
This  now  sounds  as  though  Hay’s  policy  will  turn  out  not  to  be 
socialist,  merely  expedient;  and  therefore  the  paradox  is  no 
paradox  at  all,  since  the  problem  lay  in  the  act  being  both 
socialist  and  capitalist.  The  explanation  proceeds : 

Either  Germany  must  destroy  England  and  France  to 
create  the  next  inevitable  unification  as  a  system  of  con¬ 
tinent  against  continent — or  she  must  pool  interests.  Both 
schemes  in  turn  were  attributed  to  the  Kaiser;  one  or  the 
other  he  would  have  to  choose;  opinion  was  balanced 
doubtfully  on  their  merits;  but,  granting  both  to  be  feasible. 
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Hay’s  and  McKinley’s  statesmanship  turned  on  the  point 
of  persuading  the  Kaiser  to  join  what  might  be  called  the 
Coal-power  combination  rather  than  build  up  the  only 
possible  alternative,  a  Gun-power  combination  by  merging 
Germany  in  Russia.  Thus  Rebel  and  Jaures,  McKinley  and 
Hay,  were  partners  (p.  424). 

Though  certain  terms  in  the  syllogistic  argument  arc  missing, 
they  can  be  supplied  by  the  reader  fairly  easily.  ‘Partners’,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  word  to  use  for  the  final  term  of  the  deduction : 
again,  it  is  a  paradox  word,  and  gives  the  wrong  impression 
because  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  the  actual  situation  was  not 
really  paradoxical.  Each  group  was  probably  following  more 
or  less  rational  self-interest  or  party-interest;  and  the  fact  that 
the  two  sets  of  policies  coincided  is  only  astonishing  to  someone 
who  had  a  prior  notion  that  they  could  not.  In  other  words,  the 
paradox  is  not  in  the  political  situation  but  in  Adams’s  mind. 
A  writer  has  the  duty  to  see  more  clearly  than  the  average 
person  the  foibles  and  criminal  inconsistencies  in  society;  but 
paradox  that  is,  in  effect,  a  gesture  of  a  writer’s  inability  to 
understand,  is  not  helpful.  Adams  could  have  thought  out  the 
Hay-McKinlcy  policy  more  clearly — as  he  had  the  policy  of 
Lord  Russell  and  Gladstone  in  the  excellent  chapter  called 
‘Political  Morality’.  But  at  the  point  at  which  we  most  want 
and  expect  to  hear  his  final  word,  he  is  most  frustrating : 

Probably  this  was  the  moment  of  highest  knowledge  that 
a  scholar  could  ever  reach.  He  [Adams]  had  under  his  eyes 
the  whole  educational  staff  of  the  Government  at  a  time 
when  the  Government  had  just  reached  the  heights  of 
highest  activity  and  influence.  .  .  .  Education  could  be 
carried  no  further. 

With  its  effects  on  Hay,  Adams  had  nothing  to  do;  but  its 
effects  on  himself  were  grotesque.  Never  had  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  his  ignorance  looked  so  appalling.  He  seemed  to 
know  nothing — to  be  groping  in  darkness — to  be  falling 
for  ever  in  space;  and  the  worst  depth  consisted  in  the  assur¬ 
ance,  incredible  as  it  seemed,  that  no  one  knew  more.  .  . . 
Had  the  Czar  and  the  Kaiser  and  the  Mikado  turned 
schoolmasters,  like  Hay,  and  taught  him  all  they  knew,  he 
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would  Still  have  known  nothing.  They  knew  nothing 
‘  themselves.  Only  by  comparison  of  their  ignorance  could 
the  student  measure  his  own  (pp.  424  f). 

Amazed  (in  turn),  we  can  only  ask  just  what  it  is  Adams 
needed  to  know  that  he  didn^t  know.  The  chapter  ends 
abruptly  at  this  point;  and  the  book  ends  before  we  get  a 
positive  answer  to  the  question.  Even  his  theory  of  history  is 
not  the  answer  he  is  talking  about,  merely  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
state  in  scientific  terms  the  kind  of  world  we  need  to  be 
j  educated  to. 

I  IV 

It  is  not  for  a  critic  to  play  Adams’s  game  of  feigned  ignor¬ 
ance.  We  know  that  Adams  was  ironic.  Because  he  could  not 
explain  events  on  a  certain  deep  level,  he  pretended  he  couldn’t 
I  explain  events  at  all.  But  the  fact  remains  that  what  lies 
behind  Adams’s  feigned  ignorance  cannot  be  anything  but  real 
ignorance.  His  statements  about  himself  are  not  ironic  in  the 
f  traditional  sense  of  meaning  the  opposite  of  what  they  appear 
r  to  be  saying;  their  under-meaning  differs  from  the  surface 
meaning  only  in  its  intensity  and  deadly  seriousness. 

All  that  a  historian  won  was  a  vehement  wish  to  escape. 
He  saw  his  education  complete,  and  was  sorry  he  ever  began 
it.  As  a  matter  of  taste,  he  greatly  preferred  his  eighteenth- 
I  century  education  when  G<xl  was  a  father  and  nature  a 

mother,  and  all  was  for  the  best  in  a  scientific  universe. 
He  repudiated  all  share  in  the  world  as  it  was  to  be,  and 
yet  he  could  not  detect  the  point  where  his  responsibility 
^  began  or  ended  (Education^  p.  458). 

But  knowledge  of  that  point  is  surely  the  goal  of  education. 
f  Paradox  and  moral  banl^ptcy  go  together. 

,  Adams’s  two  novels  show  him  repudiating  any  moral  posi- 
I  tion.  In  Democracy  (1882),  Mrs.  Lightfoot  Lee  faces  the  paradox 

j  that  politics,  the  only  agency  to  do  good  on  a  national  level, 

L  is  itself  wicked;  a  real  paradox,  but  not  one  that  necessarily 

I  means  the  end  of  personal  participation  in  politics.  The  para- 

J  dox  that  really  forces  Mrs.  Lee  out  of  politics  is  that  in  trying 
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to  purify  politics  one  must  become  immoral  in  the  contact  (p. 
279).  This  paradox  is  not  real;  it  is  the  result  of  a  confusion  in 
the  mind  of  Mrs.  Lee — ajid  Adams,  for  whom  Democracy 
was  acknowledgedly  a  farewell  to  politics.  The  novel  implies 
that  one  can  preserve  one’s  virtue  by  abstaining  from  what  is 
patently  vicious.  But  Adams  had  $25,000  a  year  from  some¬ 
where;  and,  in  the  words  of  G.  B.  Shaw,  he  ‘must  either  share 
the  world’s  guilt  or  go  to  another  planet’.  Mrs.  Lee  does  in 
effect  go  to  another  planet:  ‘Oh,  what  a  rest  it  would  be  to 
live  in  the  Great  Pyramid  and  look  out  for  ever  at  the  polar 
star !  ’  (p.  285). 

Esther  (1884)  is  a  simple  tale  of  a  young  woman’s  inability 
to  give  herself  faith  in  religion  by  conscious  effort.  Adams 
characterises  the  Church  as  having  no  more  knowledge  than 
the  atheist,  but  joining  to  that  ignorance  a  faith  and  hope 
(p.  291).  So  the  alternatives  offered  us  in  the  novel  are  not 
striking  to  begin  with.  Certainly  Esther  at  the  end  has  no 
moral  position,  and  is  given  instead  one  of  the  more  futile  last 
lines  in  English  fiction : 

‘But  George,  I  don’t  love  you,  I  love  him’ 

referring  to  the  clergyman  she  has  just  sent  away.  No  doubt 
she  would  be  quite  happy  with  the  clergyman  (especially  if 
she  ‘loves’  him,  whatever  that  means  in  context);  so  that  the 
impasse  is  again  in  the  mind. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  characters  in  novels  to  be  eventually 
overcome  by  their  problems;  but  in  the  Educatioriy  Adams 
himself  is  the  defeated.  No  amount  of  investigation  into  the 
irony  will,  I  believe,  reveal  an  answer  that  counteracts  the  sur¬ 
face  despair.  It  has  been  one  main  purpose  of  this  essay  to 
point  out  that  in  Adams’s  theoretical  writings  on  history  the 
kind  of  thinking  that  produced  this  impasse  is  made  plain. 
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What  a  Poem  Is:  For  Instance  ‘Snow’ 

MARIE  BARROFF 

LIKE  any  artistic  creation  or  natural  object  we  encounter  in 
the  course  of  experience,  Louis  MacNeice’s  poem  ‘Snow’  can 
provide  a  starting-point  for  a  number  of  different  sorts  of  dis¬ 
cussion;  it  has  in  fact  already  performed  such  service  in  the 
pages  of  this  magazine.*  My  excuse  for  a  fresh  discussion  of 
the  poem  is  simple;  no  one,  I  should  maintain,  has  as  yet  given 
an  account  of  what,  primarily  and  in  the  literal  sense,  ‘Snow’ 
is.  As  a  preliminary  to  suen  an  account,  one  may  state,  in 
literal  terms,  what  sort  of  thing  it  is :  it  is  an  artificial  object, 
a  made  thing  rather  than  one  that  has  developed  naturally;  its 
form  has  been  determined  by  a  number  of  choices  on  the  part 
of  a  maker.  To  accept  the  poem’s  excellence — its  artistic  via¬ 
bility  or  right  to  exist — is  to  assume  the  validity  of  these  choices. 
This  validity  is  reflected  in  the  experimentally  demonstrable 
fact  that  if  we  change  the  wording  of  a  line,  or  transpose 
phrases  or  lines  or  stanzas,  some  of  the  original  power  of  the 
construction  disappears  at  once.  If  we  attempt  to  express  in  our 
own  words  what  we  understand  to  be  the  content  of  the  whole, 
the  result,  whatever  its  interest  as  interpretation,  has  relatively 
little  interest  as  poetry;  our  paraphrase  is  not,  as  the  original  is, 
an  object  of  value.  ‘Snow’  may  thus  be  described  generally  as 
a  verbal  artifact,  having  a  power  or  effectiveness  of  a  nature  as 
yet  not  specified,  to  which  all  its  parts,  in  their  particular  form 
and  order,  contribute. 

Having  come  thus  far,  and  wishing  now  to  state  what  the 
poem  is  in  particular  rather  than  in  general,  we  must  not  let 
ourselves  be  led  astray  by  a  preliminary  re-reading.  .\n 
assertion  like  ‘World  is  crazier  and  more  of  it  than  we  think,/ 
Incorrigibly  plural’  has  a  direct,  out-of-context  interest  and 
appeal  in  fwth  meaning  and  expression.  It  invokes  a  range  of 

*The  text  of  ‘Snow*  it  available  in  the  Oct.  1953  issue  (p.  425),  as  well  at  in 
MacNeice’s  Collected  Poems,  Mlott’s  Penguin  Contemportry  Verse,  etc. 
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ideas  fascinating  to  mankind  since  the  days  of  Heraclitus  and 
Parmenides,  ideas  which  have  been  re-formulated  and  re¬ 
elaborated  from  century  to  century,  and  which  include  in  their 
ramifications  such  problems  as  the  Many  and  the  One,  nominal¬ 
ism  and  realism,  mechanism  and  vitalism,  everyday  pheno¬ 
mena  and  the  periodic  table.  It  is  easy  to  allow  such  a  state¬ 
ment  to  become  the  centre  of  attention,  to  assume  that  this  is 
what  the  poet,  or  the  poem,  is  ‘saying’,  especially  if  we  tend  to 
think  of  lyric  poetry  as  a  vehicle  of  philosophic  truth.  Criticism 
of  the  poem  will  then  become  a  disquisition  on  a  statement 
abstracted  from  it,  in  which  a  context  of  our  own  ideas,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  reading  is  substituted  for  the  context  provided  by  the 
poet. 

For  the  poet  has  provided  a  context;  he  has  not  begun,  as  he 
might  conceivably  have  chosen  to  do,  with  the  second  stanza  or 
with  the  last  line  of  the  first.  The  thought  ‘World  is  suddener 
than  we  fancy  it’  is  a  mental  event;  it  ‘occurs’  to  the  ‘I’  of  the 
poem  as  a  result  of  a  particular  experience  of  recollection  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  first  three  lines,  and  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  experience,  as  our  own  general  reflections  are  connected 
with  experience  in  everyday  life.  The  first  stanza  of  ‘Snow’ 
may  be  described,  then,  in  literal  terms,  as  a  verbal  presentation 
or  depiction  of  a  recollection  giving  rise  to  a  thought.  What 
interests  and  moves  us  as  readers  is  not  the  factual  content  of 
this  recollection  (such  a  summary  statement  as  ‘A  man  in  a 
room  where  a  bouquet  of  pink  roses  stood  before  a  bay  window 
suddenly  noticed  that  it  had  begun  to  snow  heavily’  has,  clearly, 
no  power  over  us),  but  the  act  of  recollection  as  we  seem  to  sec 
it  transpiring  in  the  mind  of  the  person  speaking. 

In  trying  to  gain  a  more  precise  understanding  of  this  depic¬ 
tion  of  a  sequence  of  mental  actions  and  the  nature  of  its 
effectiveness,  we  may  experimentally  tamper  with  the  word 
‘spawning’,  which  is  surely  one  of  the  most  striking  verbal 
touches  of  the  poem : 

The  room  was  suddenly  rich  and  the  great  bay-window  was 

Framing  snow  and  pink  roses  against  it 

Soundlessly  collateral  and  incompatible : 

We  should  note,  first,  that  the  facts  implied  by  the  lines  so 
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altered  are  no  longer  precisely  the  same.  ‘Spawning’  carries 
suggestions  of  incalcul^ly  large  number,  physical  energy,  and 
incessant  motion;  remove  these,  and  the  visualised  event  be¬ 
comes  less  impressive,  a  more  ordinary  sort  of  snowfall.  There 
is  thus  less  justification  for  its  thrusting  itself  upon  the  speaker’s 
memory.  Since  ‘spawning’  is  a  term  drawn  from  the  realm  of 
the  biological,  its  metaphorical  application  to  the  inorganic 
process  of  the  snowfall  suggests  the  startling  quality  of  the 
transmutation  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  the  intensity  with 
which  it  had  silently  ‘sprung  into  life’.  And  since  the  metaphor 
is  one  whose  topic  of  figurative  reference  (the  real  product  of 
the  act  of  spawning)  would  not  ordinarily  be  associated  with 
the  topic  of  literal  reference,  it  embodies  the  speaker’s  sense  of 
the  strangeness  of  the  scene,  which  is  bound  up  with  hif  ecog- 
nition  of  the  disparity  between  the  objects  it  contains.  Finally, 
since  the  word  ‘spawning’,  in  its  proper  and  conventionally 
figurative  applications,  is  associated  with  attitudes  of  scientific 
detachment  shading  into  disapproval,  its  presence  inhibits,  so  to 
speak,  whatever  sentimental  tendencies  may  be  latent  in  the 
subject-matter  of  the  stanza.  To  put  it  another  way,  we  infer 
from  the  speaker’s  use  of  the  word  that  he  is  not  sentimental¬ 
ising,  and  we  can  thus  be  genuinely  stirred  by,  rather  than 
passing  over  with  superficial  consent,  the  intensity  of  his  feeling. 
‘Framing’  is  an  obvious  word  for  the  occasion;  its  presence 
turns  the  interior  of  the  room,  the  roses,  and  the  falling  snow 
into  the  props  of  a  mediocre  painting.  What  has  actually  lost 
interest  for  us,  it  should  be  insisted  on,  is  not  the  scene  itself — 
the  scene  does  not  exist  in  itself,  as  an  independent  object, 
either  in  or  through  the  poem— but  rather,  the  mind  to  which 
the  scene  appears.  The  content  of  the  first  three  lines  of 
‘Snow’  is  not  the  roses  and  snow,  but  an  act  of  remembering. 

The  effectiveness  of  ‘was  /  Spawning’  involves  more,  how¬ 
ever,  than  the  implications  of  the  verb  ‘spawn’.  The  use  of  the 
progressive,  rather  than  the  simple,  past  tense  implies  not  only 
the  continuousness  of  the  snowfall,  but  the  fact  that  it  had 
begun  before  the  speaker  became  aware  of  it.  There  is  a  kindred 
implication  in  the  ordering  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence,  in  the 
placing  of  ‘The  room  was  suddenly  rich’  before,  rather  than 
after,  the  explanatory  details :  the  speaker  first  was  affected  by 
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the  change  in  the  atmosphere,  and  then  realised  what  was  tak-  I 

ing  place,  seeing  the  roses  and  the  falling  snow  in  striking  ( 

juxtaposition.  The  confusing  syntax  of  the  second  line  is  of  I 

importance  in  this  aspect  of  the  depiction.  I  should  construe  I 

‘and  pink  roses  against  it’  as  an  elliptical  form  of  some  such  j 

clause  as  ‘and  there  were  pink  roses  against  it’  or  ‘and  pink  I 

roses  stood  against  it’,  understanding  ‘it  to  be  the  snow  rather  < 

than  the  window.  The  reading  ‘Spawning  snow  and  [spawn-  |  I 
ing]  pink  roses  against  it’  is  possible,  but  the  ‘spawning’  image  |  ' 

has  little  of  the  suggestive  value  for  ‘roses’  that  it  has  for  ‘snow’.  j 

The  speaker  seems  to  see  the  roses  as  standing  without  motion  : 

‘against’ — in  contrast  to — the  background  of  swirling  agitation,  1 

wmle  at  the  same  time  united  with  it.  If  ‘and  pink  roses  against  j 

it’  is  read  as  an  ellipsis,  there  is  a  grammatically  abrupt  thrust¬ 
ing  together  of  the  two  objects  appropriate  to  the  intellectually  j 
startling  fact  of  their  spatial  co-presence.  (The  occurrence  of  a  ; 
clear  example  of  ellipsis,  with  similar  expressive  values,  in  the  ^ 
second  stanza — ‘and  more  of  it  than  we  think’ — vindicates  that  I 

such  a  construction  is  in  key  with  the  style  of  the  poem.)  How-  1 

ever  one  wishes  to  read  the  second  line,  the  structure  of  the  I 

whole  sentence  is  highly  informal,  small  simple  units  being  1 

joined  by  ‘and’s’  without  pause  (as  indicated  by  the  poet’s  i 

omission  of  punctuation)  in  the  manner  of  a  child’s  narration;  j  1 
these  devices  of  grammar  aid  importandy  in  generating  a  L 
quality  of  excitement  in  the  scene.  I 

We  have  so  far  disregarded  prosodic  patterns  and  devices  in  j 
our  analysis.  That  they  are  of  great  importance  as  a  con-  ' 
tributary  aspect  of  poetic  effectiveness  can  readily  be  shown  by 
a  re-division  into  metrical  units  of  virtually  the  same  words  in  1 
the  same  order :  1 

The  room  was  suddenly  rich  ^ 

And  the  great  bay-window  was  spawning  , 

Snow  and  pink  roses  against  it  j 

Soundlessly  incompatible : 

The  fluency  of  the  l(Mig  line  of  the  original  (enhanced  by  the  ] 
omission  of  punctuation  and  syntactical  continuity)  makes  it  1 
well  adapted  for  the  depiction  of  a  spontaneous  and  rapidly-  i 
unfolding  experience.  After  the  rush,  in  the  first  line,  of  a 
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k-  I  predominantly  dactyllic  meter  (counting  the  first  syllable  as 

ig  atrametrical),  the  rhythm  slows  to  trochees  in  the  first  part  of 

OT  the  second  line,  and  is  then  ‘reined  in’  even  more  sharply  with 

ue  the  juxtaposed  accents  of  ‘pink’  and  ‘roses’;  one  feels  the  pro* 

ch  I  gression  as  corresponding  to  the  scene’s  coming  into  focus  in 

ik  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  (It  might  also  be  made  to  furnish  a 

ler  subsidiary  argument  for  the  motionlessness  of  the  roses  in  con> 

n-  I  trast  with  the  ‘spawning’  of  the  snow.)  The  poet  could,  without 

gc  I  violation  of  the  metric^  structure,  have  placed  the  line-division 

v’.  I  after  ‘window’  rather  than  ‘was’,  but  he  chose  rather  the 

on  I  strongest  possible  enjambement :  the  first  line  seems  to  plunge 

)n,  headlong  into  the  second  as  the  speaker  is  plunged  into  his 

nst  initial  perception  of  the  scene. 

ist-  f  The  speaker’s  intellectual  interpretation  of  the  roses -snow 
illy  juxtaposition  (which  is  part  of  the  content  of  the  recollection) 

fa  I  appears  explicitly  in  the  third  line.  It  is  this  interpretation 

the  which  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  emotional  intensity  of 

hat  the  experience.  The  dual  relationship  between  the  roses  and 

)W-  the  snow  is  expressed  in  a  highly  precise,  and  at  the  same  time 

the  highly  condensed,  verbal  form.  The  context  leads  us  to  assign 

ing  to  ‘collateral’  its  etymological  meaning :  the  roses  and  snow  do 

ct’s  in  fact  have  ‘a  side  in  common’,  since  they  share  the  common 

on;  [  boundary-plane  of  the  virtually  two-dimensional  glass  window. 
7  a  {  ‘Incompatible’  is  also  the  exact  word,  in  its  etymolt^cal  sense, 

j  for  the  meaning:  the  roses  and  snow  really  ‘cannot  suffer  to- 

5  in  gether’  the  same  conditions,  since  what  enables  one  to  exist 

:on*  i  would  destroy  the  other.  ‘Collateral’  and  ‘incompatible’,  like 

I  by  I  ‘spawning’,  are  words  of  anti-sentimental  connotation;  they 

s  in  thus  aid  in  maintaining  the  established  tone  of  objective  detach- 

'  ment.  The  roses  and  the  snow  are  perceived  by  the  speaker  as 

‘soundlessly’  so  related  both  in  the  literal  sense  (it  is  this  that 
enables  their  conjunction  to  take  him  by  surprise),  and  in  the 
I  sense  that  their  relationship  docs  not  call  attention  to  itself :  it 
t  is  tacitly  present  to  the  mind  capable  of  realising  its  significance, 
f  The  first  three  lines  of  ‘Snow’  convey  to  us  not  merely  a 
the  i  group  of  facts  constituting  a  recollected  event,  but  the  progres- 

:s  it  I  sion  according  to  which  the  event  was  experienced  by  the  person 

idly-  I  involved,  his  intellectual  interpretation  of  it,  and  his  attitude 

of  a  I  and  emotions  toward  it  in  the  light  of  that  interpretation. 
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Whereas  paraphrase  must  express  these  aspects  separately,  the 
poetic  formulation,  given  its  particular  words,  in  their  order, 
and  with  their  grammatical  relationships  and  prosodic  patterns, 
can  express  them  simultaneously  through  multiple  implication. 
Since  everything  implied  by  all  the  aspects  of  statement  is  re¬ 
lated,  as  corroboration  or  intelligible  supplement,  to  everything 
else,  the  result  is  not  confusion  but  its  opposite,  artistic  com¬ 
plexity:  the  effective  depiction  of  a  mind  in  the  moment  of 
remembrance.  Since,  because  the  depiction  is  effective,  we  arc 
led  to  participate  sympathetically  in  the  mental  act  and  its 
emotional  quality,  the  general  observation  which  follows  in  the 
fourth  line  has  all  the  importance  and  force  of  the  thoughts 
that  are  part  of  our  own  mental  life.  ‘People  are  interesting’; 
‘life  is  full  of  surprises’;  even  assertions  such  as  these,  pallid 
and  trite  in  themselves,  become  significant  as  they  arc  generated 
by  actual  happenings.  But  ‘World  is  suddener  than  we  fancy  it’ 
has  more  interest  as  a  verbal  construction  than  such  obvious 
formulae.  The  omission  of  the  definite  article  before  ‘world’  is 
striking  and  expressive;  it  suggests  that  we  cannot  really  com¬ 
prehend  ‘the’  world,  as  a  unified  thing  separate  from  ourselves 
(it  is  this  sort  of  visualisation  that  enables  us  to  point  a  thing 
out  with  ‘the’),  but  must,  rather,  experience  it  as  a  state  or 
condition.  This  suggestion  is  reinforced  by  the  use  of  ‘sudden’ 
as  a  modifier,  since  that  adjective  normally  applies  to  actions 
or  events  rather  than  substantive  concepts.  The  inflected  com¬ 
parative  form,  moreover,  is  not  normal  for  ‘sudden’.  Such 
piquant  ‘improprieties’  seem  to  have  a  metaphorical  function 
as  reminders  of  the  surprises  to  be  expected  from  ‘world’;  a 
further  aspect  of  their  significance  will  be  discussed  below.  The 
statement  of  the  idea,  taken  in  its  entirety,  seems  abbreviated 
and  casual  (compare  ‘we  fancy  it’  with  ‘we  conceive  it  to  be’), 
so  that  it  produces  an  effect  of  under-statement,  gaining  thereby 
in  force  as  well  as  bearing  out  our  impression  or  the  speaker  as 
a  hard-headed  fellow.  A  rhythmic  device  contributes  to  this 
impression  of  brevity.  (Space  does  not  permit  a  full  metrical 
analysis  of  the  poem;  I  should  argue,  however,  that  the  lines 
are  uniformly  five-accented.)  Expecting  the  line  to  have  five 
accents  in  accordance  with  its  metrical  context,  we  impose  the 
status  of  fifth  accented  word  on  ‘it’,  which,  however,  would 
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receive  little  or  no  emphasis  in  a  natural  prose  reading.  Since 
the  accent  on  ‘it’,  even  though  intensified  slightly  for  the  sake 
of  the  meter,  does  not  equal  the  other  four  accents,  there  is  a 
kind  of  diminuendo  at  the  close  of  the  line;  the  result  is  almost, 
but  not  quite,  a  shortening  to  a  tetrameter  with  an  extra- 
metrical  ending. 

The  assertion  about  ‘world’,  although  it  has  the  look  of  a 
philosophic  proposition,  is  in  fact  of  a  quite  different  order. 
First,  its  meaning  is  subject  to  emotional  restrictions  which, 
however  we  may  take  them  for  granted,  are  as  essential  to  its 
poetic  quality  and  effectiveness  as  they  would  be  irrelevant  to 
its  validity  in  a  philosophic  system.  The  comment  ‘World  is 
suddener  than  we  fancy  it’  could  be  made  as  apdy  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  tragic  situation — a  terrible  and  ironic  accident,  per¬ 
haps — as  to  the  situation  of  the  poem.  It  would  then  seem 
grimly  and  sardonically,  rather  than  casually,  under-stated.  In 
terms  of  the  context  provided  by  the  first  lines  of  ‘Snow’,  how¬ 
ever,  the  emotional  quality  of  the  statement  is  not  grim  or 
tragic  but  the  reverse.  The  scene  implied  by  the  description  is 
one  of  leisure,  warmth,  and  luxury.  The  phrase  ‘great  bay- 
window’  conjures  up  in  imagination  the  mansion  in  which  the 
presence  of  a  lavish  bouquet  of  roses  in  midwinter  is  taken  for 
granted.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  man  sitting  in  an 
armchair,  or  standing  idly,  free  to  observe  the  scene  without 
intervening,  less  enjoyable  preoccupations,  a  man  at  home  in 
the  scene  if  not  actually  belonging  to  it.  The  ‘suddenness’  of 
world’  under  such  conditions  connotes  no  unpleasantness, 
portends  no  necessity  of  painful  adjustment,  although  from  the 
point  of  view  of  philosophic  truth,  these  aspects  of  experience 
arc  as  true  and  important  as  those  singled  out  by  the  poem. 
Once  this  emotional  condition  is  established,  it  governs  the 
reader’s  interpretation  of  the  precise  tone  of  the  statement  that 
follows  in  the  second  stanza.  Since  ‘world’  as  defined  by  the 
roses-snow  event  is  one  that  we  would  not  seriously  wish  to 
change  or  correct,  ‘crazier’  and  ‘incorrigibly’  must  imply  the 
,  jocular,  half-affectionate  sort  of  mock-reproach  that  they  often 
express  in  familiar  conversation;  they  arc  thus  colloquial  in 
tone.  The  ‘craziness’  and  ‘incorrigible  plurality’  of  world  arc 
sources  of  pleasant  anticipation  rather  than  of  dread  or  despair. 
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The  assertion  about  ‘world’  differs  from  a  philosophic  pro¬ 
position  in  another  important  respect.  The  latter  has  signifi¬ 
cance  and  validity  independently  of  the  personality  of  its 
author;  our  sense  of  the  speaker’s  personality  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  essential  for  the  full  significance  and  validity  of  the  poetic 
statement.  We  have  argued  that  the  content  of  the  first  stanza 
of  ‘Snow’  is  not  a  scene  or  a  group  of  objects,  but  an  act  or 
experience  of  recollection,  giving  rise  to  a  general  observation. 
And  experience  is,  by  its  very  nature,  personal:  its  quality 
depends,  not  on  incident  only  or  even  most  importantly,  but  on 
the  character  of  the  being  it  befalls.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
experience  of  the  first  stanza  of  ‘Snow’  could  have  happened 
only  to  a  certain  kind  of  person,  and  in  inferring  the  nature  of 
the  experience  we  have  inevitably  inferred  the  nature  of  the 
person  involved  in  it.  His  thoughts  and  emotions  at  a  particular 
moment,  considered  in  terms  of  the  circumstances  provoking 
them,  imply  those  more  permanent  aspects  of  the  selfhood  that 
are  called  ‘traits’ :  the  attitude  or  habit  of  mind  that  precludes 
sentimentalising,  the  wit  and  verbal  sophistication  making  pos¬ 
sible  a  play  on  the  etymological  meaning  of  Latin-derived 
words  (and  thus  guaranteeing  the  deliberate  intent  behind 
grammatical  misdemeanours),  the  aesthetic  responsiveness,  the 
intellectual  penetration  and  intellectually-derived  excitement. 

But  aside  from  traits  of  character,  our  impression  of  ‘per¬ 
sonality’,  whether  in  a  fictional  or  a  real  being,  always  involves 
importantly  our  sense  of  his  choice  of  manner,  his  adoption,  in 
relation  to  ourselves,  of  a  certain  degree  of  social  distance  or 
formality.  That  we  sense  such  a  characteristic  in  the  speaker 
of  ‘Snow’  becomes  clear  if  we  compare  ‘World  is  suddener  than 
we  fancy  it’  to  some  such  formulation  of  equivalent  meaning 
as  ‘The  world  is  changeable  and  unpredictable  beyond  our 
expectations’.  Whereas  the  paraphrase  smacks  of  the  formal 
essay  or  lecture,  the  original  has  the  tone  of  a  remark  made  in 
the  course  of  conversation.  If  the  more  formal  statement 
appeared  in  the  latter  context,  we  should  feel  that  its  speaker 
was  ‘putting  on  airs’,  ‘setting  himself  up’  as  better  or  more 
learned  than  we.  The  verbal  manner  of  the  ‘world’  statement 
in  ‘Snow’  is  informal;  it  brings  about  a  sense  in  the  reader  of 
closeness  and  likeness  to  the  speaker.  The  ‘childish’  sentence- 
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Structure  of  the  hrst  three  lines,  and  the  disregard  of  gram¬ 
matical  propriety  in  the  omission  of  ‘the’  and  the  use  of  ‘sud- 
dener’,  which  we  have  spoken  of  previously,  are  appropriate  to 
such  a  manner.  They  thus  function  stylistically  as  well  as  in 
the  depiction  of  the  poetic  meaning. 

The  first  stanza  of  ‘Snow’  may,  in  terms  of  the  foregoing 
analysis,  be  viewed  as  resembling  the  first  act  of  a  play.  As  the 
latter  provides  us  with  information  about  agents  and  circum¬ 
stances  in  terms  of  which  certain  events  can  intelligibly  follow, 
$0  the  former,  by  depicting  the  commencement  of  a  train  of 
thought  in  recollection  and  comment,  and,  by  implication,  the 
person  to  whom  the  train  of  thought  belongs,  his  circumstances 
in  so  far  as  these  are  relevant  (see  the  discussion  above  of  his 
implied  relationship  to  the  remembered  scene),  and  his  manner, 
provides  causal  premises  for  what  follows:  given  the  first 
stanza,  we  can  accept,  and  respond  properly  to,  the  rest.  In  the 
second  stanza,  the  speaker  supplements  his  first  general  state¬ 
ment — he  is  too  interested  in  the  thought  and  its  ramifications 
to  dismiss  it  immediately — dwelling  now  on  the  surprising 
diversity  of  ‘world’  that  is  bound  up  with  its  surprising  temporal 
‘suddenness’ — the  contradictions  of  its  endless  multiplicity.  One 
of  his  everyday  actions,  the  eating  of  a  fruit,  occurs  to  him  as  a 
further  illustration  of  these  latter  aspects  of  experience,  and  in 
connection  with  his  description  of  this  act,  the  emotion  that  is 
a  condition  of  the  meaning  of  his  ‘philosophising’  appears  ex¬ 
plicitly;  he  feels  ‘the  drunkenness  of  things  being  various’. 
The  triviality  of  the  tangerine  example  is  of  importance:  it 
shows  that  the  reaction  to  ‘v/orld’  depicted  in  the  poem  does 
not  depend  on  beauty  or  drama  in  the  conventional  sense,  that 
it  is  the  speaker’s  interpretation  of  things,  rather  than  things  in 
themselves,  that  causes  his  ‘drunken’  state.  The  tangerine  is  an 
appropriate  choice  for  the  illustration  of  underlying  disparities 
in  everyday  surroundings;  its  name  implies  that  it  is  native  to 
Tangiers  and  thus  that  it  is  ‘incompatible’  with  the  climate  in 
which  the  speaker  finds  it.  The  superficially  simple  shape  of 
the  fruit,  within  which  lie  the  numerous  sections  containing  the 
unassimilable  ‘pips’,  seems  to  give  it  the  figurative  character  of 
a  microcosm;  its  plurality  in  unity  symbolises,  as  well  as  resem¬ 
bling,  that  of  the  totality  of  ‘things’  making  up  ‘world’. 


Furthermore,  the  informality  and  relaxation  of  the  situation 
of  peeling  and  eating  a  tangerine  and  ‘spitting  the  pips’  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  informality  of  manner  implied  verbally  in  the 
preceding  stanza.  The  success  of  this  part  of  the  poem,  in  fact, 
depends  on  this  aspect  of  the  context;  the  poem  could  not  have 
opened  effectively  with  the  tangerine  image,  and  it  would  seem 
ludicrously  inappropriate  in  a  work  of  more  traditionally  high- 
flown  style.  An  onomatopoetic  device,  the  sprinkling  of  ‘p’s’ 
in  ‘peel’,  ‘portion’,  ‘spit’,  and  ‘pips’,  heightens  our  sense  of 
intimate  association  with  the  scene — in  pronouncing  the  letter, 
our  lips  move  as  if  to  expel  a  small  object,  and  thus  imitate  the 
action  described. 

The  state  for  which  ‘drunkenness’  is  a  figurative  name  is, 
like  the  state  induced  by  the  roses-snow  experience,  one  of 
pleasurable  emotional  quality  rather  than  the  reverse;  it  is  like 
drunkenness  in  its  relaxation,  and  in  that  it  involves  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  bewildering  complexity  in  things  that  cannot 
adequately  be  dealt  with;  the  effect  of  this  on  the  speaker  is,  of 
course,  exhilaration  rather  than  depression.  ‘Drunkenness’  is, 
moreover,  a  forthright  word  for  the  figurative  topic  (compare 
‘The  intoxication  of  things  being  various’)  and  the  construction 
‘things  being  various’  is  an  informal  one.  The  speaker’s  attitude 
and  manner,  as  originally  established,  arc  thus  maintained 
with  consistency. 

The  train  of  thought  is  completed  in  the  third  and  last  stanza. 
As  the  speaker,  eating  a  tangerine,  responds  emotionally  to  the 
‘variousness’  of  ‘world’,  this  quality  impresses  itself  on  him 
anew  through  a  further  perception — the  sound  of  the  fire  is 
paradoxically  like  the  bubbling  of  water.  The  unexpectedness 
of  ‘world’  is  an  endless  supplement  and  corrective  to  a  final 
formulation  of  it;  it  exists  ‘in  spite  of’,  in  contradiction  to,  one’s 
settled  state  of  mind.  The  world  of  the  poem  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  ‘spiteful’  in  the  sense  of  bearing  serious  malice;  what 
is  suggested  (especially  in  view  of  the  linking  of  ‘gay’  with 
‘spiteful’)  is  rather  a  kind  of  prankishness :  the  man  blinded  by 
conventional  perceptions  to  the  hidden  caprices  of  ‘world’  is 
like  the  dignified  victim  of  a  cosmic  practical  joke.  There  is 
no  need  to  argue  that  one  to  whom  the  world  appears  as  gay 
and  playful  possesses  these  qualities  himself,  or  that  these 
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further  traits  are  consonant  with  the  characterisation  developed 
in  the  preceding  stanzas  of  the  poem.  The  addition  of  an 
auditory  experience  results  in  a  rounding  out  or  completion  of 
the  speaker’s  concept  of  ‘world’ :  it  is  ‘On  the  tongue  on  the 
eyes  on  the  ears  in  the  palms  of  one’s  hands’  (an  appropriate 
rapidity  of  reading  is  implied  by  the  omission  of  punctuation). 
‘On  the  tongue’  recalls  the  eating  of  the  tangerine,  ‘in  the 
palms  of  one’s  hands’  the  holding  and  peeling  of  it,  ‘on  the 
eyes’  the  roses  and  snow,  ‘on  the  ears’  the  bubbling  sound  of 
the  fire.  ‘World’,  in  its  final  dramatic  delimitation  at  the  close 
of  the  train  of  thought,  is  the  world  of  sensory  and  pleasurable, 
but  not  of  sensual  or  voluptuous,  experience;  it  is  the  world  of 
everyday  things  and  actions  as  well  as  of  the  extraordinary 
moment  of  beauty;  it  is  the  world  of  the  senses  generally  (the 
omission  of  the  olfactory  sense  is  surely  without  significance, 
especially  in  view  of  the  close  connection  between  sensations  of 
smell  and  those  of  taste);  it  excludes,  in  one  emotional  direction, 
pain,  discomfort,  and  tragedy;  in  another,  sensual  or  mystic 
rapture  or  purely  intellectual  enjoyment. 

In  the  last  line  of  the  poem  the  speaker  harks  back  explicitly 
to  the  starting-point  of  his  train  of  thought,  using  the  roses- 
:  snow  incident  as  material  for  a  final  figurative  statement  con¬ 
cerning  ‘world’.  Through  this  repetition  the  poem  takes  on  a 
kind  of  formal  symme^;  its  presence  gives  the  last  line  a 
satisfying  final  ring.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  statement  is 
elusive;  I  should  suggest  some  such  paraphrase  as  ‘The  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  objects  of  our  experience  (as  exemplified  by 
the  roses  and  the  snow)  are  less  simple,  less  “transparent”,  than 
we  think.’  ‘Between’  can  take  on,  in  different  contexts,  impli¬ 
cations  of  separation  or  connection  (we  say  both  ‘the  similarity 
between’  and  ‘the  difference  between’);  in  terms  of  the  context 
of  the  whole  poem,  the  word  may  well  have  both  meanings : 
the  roses  and  the  snow)  are  less  simple,  less  “transparent”,  than 
d^ee  that  eludes  complete  understanding.  The  choice  of 
figurative,  rather  than  direct,  expression  (the  line  has  the  por¬ 
tentous  tone  of  a  riddle  or  oracular  warning)  seems  to  reflect 
the  speaker’s  final  sense  of  the  mystery  of  ‘world’,  which  trans¬ 
cends  the  formulation  of  any  given  moment. 

‘Snow’  is,  then,  primarily  and  in  the  literal  sense,  a  verbal 
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representation  of  the  train  of  thought  (coloured  with  emotion) 
of  a  fictional  ‘speaker’;  it  arouses  in  us,  as,  through  a  complex 
intuitive  process,  we  grasp  the  full  meaning  and  implications 
of  the  successive  poetic  statements,  a  sympathetic  participation 
in  the  speaker’s  experience  and  emotions.  Once  this  process  is 
accomplished,  the  poem  can  function  as  a  kind  of  moral  exhor- 
tation,  causing  us  to  desire,  at  least  momentarily,  to  emulate  the 
attitudes  depicted  in  it,  and  enlarging  our  own  perception  of  the 
world  that  surrounds  us.  It  can  thus  exercise  the  contagious 
influence  of,  say,  the  insight  into  and  zestful  attiti'de  toward 
literature  of  an  excellent  teacher.  There  is  no  question  of  the 
value  of  such  an  effect.  But  the  effect  can  be  genuine,  it  can 
be  fresh,  only  if  the  poem  has  validity  in  its  primary  mode  of 
existence  as  a  work  of  art. 


Smith  College 


The  Truth  of  Fiction:  A  Critical  Dialogue 

A.  E.  RODWAY 

ERNEST :  It’s  not  so  much  what  they  say  that  worries  me; 
it’s  the  way  they  say  it.  In  fact,  much  of  my  complaint  about 
your  New  Critics  is  that  they  don’t  say  very  much,  for  all  their 
stupefying  technological  jargon.  There’s  a  great  brandishing 
of  critical  tools  and  show  of  technique  but  the  working  never 
seems  to  lead  to  an  answer. 

Thomas:  I  agree  with  you,  of  course,  about  the  jargon.  But 
surely  this  is  largely  a  transatlantic  blight?  As  for  this  yearning 
for  answers — am  I  right  in  suspecting  that  you  want  a  Message 
in  your  books — like  a  motto  in  a  cracker — and  a  critic  to  tell  you 
whether  you  may  believe  it  or  not? 

E. :  By  no  means.  But  all  the  same,  is  literature  never  to  be 
judged  as  true  or  jdse}  Perhaps  English  New  Critics  do  write 
better  English  than  American  ones,  but  both  insist  on  revealing 
unsuspected  tensions,  psychological  paradoxes,  mythological 
hints,  and  of  course  incredible  symbols  and  ambiguities,  with¬ 
out  at  all  showing  their  true  significance.  Whereas,  when  Eliot 
tells  me  that  ‘literary  criticism  should  be  completed  by  criticism 
from  a  definite  ethical  and  theological  standard’,  I  know  where 
I  am.  And  so  I  do  when  Wilson  Knight  insists  that  poetry 
reflects  another  reality — ‘Eternity’ — and  is  to  be  judged  by  how 
truly  it  does  so.  There’s  an  outside  criterion  of  judgment  in 
each  case. 

T. :  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  stalwartly  determined  not  to  be 
blinded  by  science.  It  is,  of  course,  more  chic  now  to  be  blinded 
by  religion.  But  how  does  this  tally  with  your  desire  for  truth? 
Naturally,  a  judgment  or  evaluation  can  have  no  weight  unless 
it’s  derived  from  some  sort  of  ‘outside’  evidence.  However, 
you  seem  to  think  that  one  fiction  can  be  assessed  by  the  criterion 
of  another.  Neither  intuition  nor  authority,  surely,  constitutes 
evidence — ^it’s  significant  that  when  you  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  those  two  lapsed  critics — the  fallen  idols  of  our  literary  world 
—you  should  quote  from  their  post-lapsarian  works. 
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E. :  I  am  a  sinaplc  unsophisticated  soul;  you’ll  have  to  explain 
to  me  the  significance  of  my  choice.  At  the  same  time  you 
might  also  explain  why  Uterature  and  religion  should  not  both 
be  true,  and  true  in  the  same  sort  of  way. 

T. :  My  dear  fellow,  you  perfectly  well  know  what  you  were 
up  to !  Like  Eliot,  Knight  and  others,  in  their  different  ways, 
you’re  not  really  concerned  with  literature  at  all  now.  You  really 
want  to  oppose  a  metaphysical  theory  to  the  positivist  theory  of 
knowledge,  and  you  drag  in  literature  as  an  ally.  This  is  really 
a  battle  that  shouldn’t  involve  the  critic,  since  the  two  theories 
can  logically  never  meet  on  the  same  battlefield.  For  the  posi¬ 
tivist  philosopher,  knowledge  or  truth  derives  from  the  evidence 
of  his  senses,  which  is  external;  for  the  theologian,  from  in¬ 
tuition  or  faith,  which  is  internal.  Moreover,  the  refinements 
of  Wittgenstein’s  Philosophical  Investigations  (which,  no  doubt, 
you  have  tactfully  refrained  from  reading)  have  entirely  super¬ 
seded  the  comparatively  clumsy  techniques  of  early  positivist 
analysis.  His  insistence  on  scrutinising  the  action  of  each  word 
in  its  context  to  determine  its  meaning  is  salutary  for  both 
parties.  Still,  if  you  must  maintain  that  literary  and  religious 
‘truth’  is  of  some  unverifiable  and  similar  kind,  you  force  the 
critic  to  defend  himself.  For  to  adopt  that  view  would  be  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  independent  criticism.  It 
would  first  become  parasitic  on  theology  and  would  finally  be 
engulfed  by  it.  You  are  a  secret  agent  of  the  Revolt  against 
Reason ! 

E. :  I’m  all  for  Reason — within  reason.  But  what  sort  of 
knowledge  docs  literature  convey?  In  what  sense  is  fiction  true? 

T. :  Strictly  speaking,  in  no  sense,  of  course.  ‘True’  is  a 
second-order  word.  One  for  making  statements  about  state¬ 
ments  :  ‘It  is  true  to  say  “Snow  is  white”  ’,  for  instance.  But 
literature  docs,  I  think,  convey  knowledge. 

E.'.  You  would  eliminate  the  word  ‘true’  from  the  vocabulary 
of  criticism  ? 

T. :  Naturally.  Literature  makes  statements  about  life,  not 
statements  about  other  statements.  Or,  if  it  doesn’t,  we  can 
damn  it  as  ‘literary’.  You  wouldn’t  feel  better  if  wc  damned 
it  as  ‘true’,  would  you? 

£. :  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  difference  between  a  poem  and 
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an  argument.  But  let  me  ask  you  seriously,  should  we  not 
eliminate  practically  the  whole  of  your  verbal  apparatus  by  this 
sort  of  procedure  ? 

T. :  My  dear  man,  it  is  not  my  verbal  apparatus !  It’s  Mr. 
Blackmur’s  or  someone’s,  and  I  should  be  quite  glad  to  see  it 
eliminated.  Like  Wittgenstein,  I  think  common  language  will 
do,  if  we  use  it  with  uncommon  care. 

E. :  I  was  thinking  of  quite  ordinary  terms.  What  of  ‘real¬ 
ism’,  for  instance?  I  have  heard  you  maintain  that  Suzanne 
Langer  is  right  in  saying  that  all  art  is  symbolic,  while  also 
maintaining  that  no  art  can  afford  unreality.  Yet  symbolism 
cannot  be  realism,  can  it? 

T. :  What  I  meant  to  say — or  what  I  think  I  meant — was  that 
realism  transcends  the  journalistic  only  when  it  makes  manifest 
what,  in  life,  is  latent.  When  it  expresses  by  symbols  the  un¬ 
expressed,  that  is  to  say.  It  is  unrealism  when  it  pretends  to 
express  the  inexpressible. 

E. :  Very  well.  I’ll  agree  that  writing  which  merely  imitates 
life  is  less  than  life  (since  it  can  be  no  more  than  a  set  of  symbols 
of  it).  It  becomes  a  safer  substitute  for  living.  Therefore — 
realism  is  escapism  I  And  in  a  similar  manner  I  think  we  could 
contrive  a  pretty  series  of  critical  paradoxes.  Suppose,  for 
example,  we  refocus  my  last  point,  so  that  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment  I  also  admit :  that  Art  which  tries  to  transcend  life  cannot 
be  more  than  life  either,  since  it  is  impossible  to  express  the 
inexpressible.  Yet  in  trying  to  express  it  a  writer  may  express 
himself  and  therefore  ‘life’.  So  though  realism  is  escapism, 
transcendentalism  may  be  truth. 

T. :  Ah,  but  let  us  push  on  further,  playing  this  game  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  own  odd  rules.  We  shall  eventually  emerge  into  the 
light  of  common-sense.  The  next  step  would  be  to  point  out 
that  you  are  really  maintaining  only  that  the  mystic’s  philo¬ 
sophical  errors  can  reveal  psychological  facts  as  a  by-pr^uct. 
These  facts,  being  non-verbal  and  non-rational,  cannot  be  fully 
conveyed  save  by  images,  the  grammar  of  fantasy. 

E. ;  So  fantasy  may  w  fact! 

T. :  I’ll  even  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  the  firmer  a  man’s 
irrational  convictions  arc,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  make  mani¬ 
fest  the  only  facts  available — facts  about  the  recesses  of  human 
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nature.  The  greater  the  error,  the  deeper  the  truth,  so  to  speak. 
But  the  error  is  ncme  the  less  erroneous.  We  must  remember 
that  imaginative  Uterature  is  often  a  means  of  unfair  persuasion, 
skilfully  using  every  potent  irrational  device :  the  uncommon 
man’s  extension  of  the  common  means  of  imposing  one’s  own 
views  on  others.  The  critic  must  discriminate;  warning  and 
praise  may  both  be  appropriate  to  the  same  poem. 

E.:  Still,  you  must  admit  that  more  knowledge  of  the 
rational  kind  would  eliminate  these  ‘errors’,  and  therefore  the 
deep  truths  that  go  with  them.  Moreover,  what  is  truly  ex¬ 
pressed  must  in  some  sense  be  known.  So  more  knowledge 
leads  to  a  diminution  of  the  known. 

T. :  By  this  time,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  who  is  arguing  for 
what.  But  we  do  seem  to  have  found  that  our  critical  tools  are 
loose  in  the  handle.  What  you  have  done  is  to  empty  the  word 
‘truth’,  for  instance,  of  all  meaning,  since  by  your  account  no 
work  of  art  and  no  statement  could  possibly  be  untrue,  as  each 
must  be  the  expression  of  some  experience  and  all  experience 
obviously  is.  Clearly  direct  verification  by  experience  won’t  do 
as  a  critical  touchstone. 

We’ve  said  that  to  justify  the  title  a  work  of  art  must  offer 
more  of  the  truth  than  ‘life’ — or  correspondence  to  average 
experience — offers.  So  outrageous  fiction  may  be  truth,  and 
truth  an  agreed  fiction.  This  is  absurd — a  merely  verbal  puzzle. 
And  I  still  think  the  way  out  lies  in  abandoning  words  like 
truth  and  realism — or  being  suspicious  about  their  use.  When 
I  said  that  in  your  terms  no  art  could  possibly  be  ‘untrue’,  my 
words  meant  only  that  it  couldn’t  be  ‘without  some  relationship 
to  experience’.  If  we  cut  out  ‘truth’  and  substitute  ‘common 
experience’,  ‘reportage’,  ‘psychological  insight’,  or  whatever  we 
really  mean  in  each  case,  we  bypass  paradox. 

E.:  And  realism? 

T. :  Well,  that  word  could  be  retained,  if  it  were  kept  under 
control,  though  I  would  prefer  some  other.  The  trouble  is  that 
so  many  critical  terms,  which  ought  to  be  neutral,  have  come 
to  be  persuasive.  We  must  try  to  keep  them  descriptive.  Given 
good  will,  context  and  prior  knowledge  should  usually  be  a 
sufficient  guide.  If  I  say,  for  instance,  that  Gissing  is  more 
realistic  than  Lawrence,  I  needn’t  be  saying  anything  for  or 
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against  either  of  them — only  something  about  them.  And  a 
r  reader  who  knows  them  both,  and  has  read  the  rest  of  the 

t  article,  will  gather  which  of  the  possible  uses  of  ‘realism’  I’m 

1  invoking,  provided  he  concentrates  on  what  I  do  mean,  not  on 

1  what  I  don’t  mean.  He  shouldn’t  offer  another  definition  of 

i  realism.  To  talk  about  Lawrence  and  Gissing  is  criticism;  to 

talk  about  terminology  is  philosophy, 
c  E. :  I  suppose,  though,  we  are  looking  for  a  philosophy  of 

e  criticism.  Are  we  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  none  exists 
01  could  exist?  The  ‘truth’  of  logic  isn’t  an  adequate  criterion 
;e  of  literary  judgment,  for  works  of  art  are  not  tautologies. 

‘Truth’  by  factual  verification  won’t  do  cither — I  agree  with 
►r  you  there,  and  would  add  to  what  you’ve  said,  that  a  fool’s 

c  poem  would  not  be  better  the  more  accurately  it  reflected  his 

d  folly.  Finally,  there’s  opinion  or  ‘taste’,  which  we  rightly  have 

lo  not  discussed,  since  it  cannot  be  a  criterion  at  all.  Can  you  still 

h  save  the  credit  of  criticism? 

T. :  I  think  it  can  be  done  by  coining  some  such  concept  as 
lo  that  of  indirect  or  qualitative  verification.  Literature  is  a  form 
of  knowledge  by  acquaintance,  and  could  therefore  be  tested 
cr  by  the  touchstone  of  human  experience — but  in  terms  of 

je  quality,  not  the  mere  fact  of  experience.  Here,  I  think,  is  the 

id  ’  crux  of  our  difficulty  in  using  words  like  ‘true’,  ‘real’,  ‘false’ 

c.  and  ‘unreal’  of  literary  fictions.  For  the  truths  of  any  self- 

tc  respecting  art  are  all  values  as  well  as  observations. 

E. :  You  now  seem  to  be  conceding  the  game  to  ‘our  lapsed 
Vj  I  critics’,  as  you  chose  to  call  them. 

ip  i  T. :  Indeed  not.  Their  values  are  mystical  or  dogmatic  ones : 
)n  I  authoritarian  absolutes,  so  to  speak.  My  values  are  qualities. 

VC  J  When  I  spoke  of  making  the  latent  manifest,  I  implied — as  I 

now  see — that  art  must  ^  the  expression  of  reality  as  experi¬ 
enced  by  a  penetrating  and  gifted  mind — common  (not  lunatic) 
Icr  I  reality,  but  raised  to  a  higher  power;  it  should  be  supernormal 

lit  ^  but  not  abnormal.  Compared  with  moral  or  dogmatic  values, 

n*  f  mine  are  relatively  objective:  independent  of  time  and  place 

cn  ■  (though  not,  alas,  of  the  reader’s  ability).  They  are  potentially 

*  I  valuable  in  most  societies  most  of  the  time.  I  refer  to  such 

►re  human  qualities  as  intelligence,  grasp,  subtlety,  clarity,  force. 

Of  i  innght,  wit  and  so  on.  Their  presence  or  absence  in  a  Uterary 

Ff 
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work  is  not  determinable  by  fiat  or  intuition  but  by  reference 
to  human  experience  which  we  all  share  in  some  degree  (unless, 
perhaps,  we  are  from  utterly  alien  cultures). 

E. :  But  is  this  so  in  practice?  In  many  works  where  neither 
‘Eternity’  nor  ‘ethical  and  theological  standards’  apply,  I  seem 
to  judge  intuitively — the  imtrained  mind,  perhapsr 
T. :  Possibly  too  well-trained,  and  stock-responsive;  In  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  our  judgments  arc  largely  intuitive.  This  is  well 
enough,  provided  they  are  not  womanish  intuitions  deriving  I 
from  psychological  needs,  but  the  sort  which  arc  based  on  the  I 
innumerable  experiments  in  living  that  we’ve  all  carried  on  I 
from  earliest  childhood.  With  training — and  granted  consider¬ 
able  initial  sense  and  sensibility — these  can  be  made  conscious 
and  explicit :  at  which  stage  literary  criticism  can  hope  to  carry 
modest  conviction  —  conviction  based  on  evidence,  not  on 
authority.  ] 

E. :  Ingenious !  And  I  do  sec  that  my  paradoxes  could  all  be 
solved  through  this  approach.  But  is  there  not  one  field  of 
literature  to  which  it  is  completely  irrelevant :  that  of  religious  I 
poetry? 

T. :  We  might  look  at  one  or  two  particular  pieces.  But  first  | 
solve  the  paradoxes  so  that  we  may  finish  with  abstractions.  | 
E. :  I  take  it  your  solutions  would  go  something  like  this :  fi 
‘The  realism  that  is  reportage  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  art  f 
at  all,  in  so  far  as  it  requires  of  the  reader  no  effort.  It  leaves  1 
him  not  better,  but  only  better  informed.  Any  other  brand  of  I 
realism  should  be  described  in  other  ways.  “Unreality”  in  [ 
art  might  then  refer  simply  to  a  lack  of  technique  in  expressing  I 
experiential  facts,  inner  or  outer.  “Falsity”  would  refer  to  the  f 
expression  of  psychological  fantasies — of,  for  example,  wishful-  1 
filment,  whemer  technically  well-done  or  ill-done.’  And  so 
on  .  . . 

T. :  Splendid,  though  I’d  prefer  something  straightforward,  | 
like  ‘clumsy’  or  ‘fantastic’.  1  would  add  that  the  expression  | 
of  unexpressed  realities  requires  exceptional  awareness,  whereas  I 
the  expression  of  fantasy  requires  only  a  willingness  to  be  self-  ' 
deceived.  The  transcendentalist  succeeds  in  expressing  realities  j 
when  his  awareness  exceeds  his  willingness  to  deceive  himself. 
Such  awareness  is  attainable  only  in  the  flux  of  living;  it  is  | 
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retainable  only  in  the  stasis  of  art.  Hence  the  value  of  art.  The 
persuasive  expression  of  falsity  is  neither  valuable  nor  art;  it 
should  be  styled  ‘profitable’  and  ‘propagandist.’ 

E.:  You  would  not  take  the  writers’  intention  very  seriously, 
then? 

T. :  He  can  be  judged  only  by  what  he  actually  docs.  The 
objective  critic  can  be  concerned,  qua  critic,  solely  with  the 
quality  of  the  work,  and  that  quality  must  be  assessed  in  terms 
of  the  only  reality  he  and  his  audience  can  have  evidence  of : 
this  life  they  arc  all  living.  In  that  field  discussion  can  be  mean¬ 
ingful — and  no  special  critical  jargon  is  needed — since  all,  what¬ 
ever  their  views,  can  appeal  to  some  seed  of  common  knowledge. 
It  is  that  knowledge  the  art-work  should  be  extending,  nurtur¬ 
ing,  sharpening  or  subtilising.  If  it  breaks  the  set  moulds  in 
which  we  comprehend  the  world,  that  too  may  be  beneficial. 

E.:  And  is  it  not  necessary  to  share  a  writer’s  theoretical 
beliefs  in  order  to  appreciate  his  work? 

T. :  It  is  probably  a  handicap.  Such  cosiness  may  encourage 
us  to  accept  what  has  not  been  proved  on  our  pulses  or  our 
understanaing.  Certainly  it  is  not  necessary  \  that  would  be  to 
maintain  that  literature  can  never  educate — that  we  can  experi¬ 
ence  or  understand  only  what  we  have  already  known.  Whereas 
the  fact  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  through  good  literature  we 
learn  from  the  experience  of  men  more  aware  of  life  than  we 
arc.  Why  do  The  Living  Room  and  The  Coc\tail  Party  seem 
strangely  out  of  focus,  for  perceptive  admirers  of  the  authors’ 
earlier  works?  Is  it  not  because  me  underlying  concern  in  each 
case  is  no  longer  with  subde  problems  or  life  but  of  dogma. 
They  pretend  to  be  psychological  studies  of  human  life,  but 
insist  that  ‘Grace’,  for  instance,  is  not  simply  a  psychological 
term.  One  can’t  have  it  both  ways ! 


E. :  These  are  hardly  fair  examples,  surely?  You  seem  to 
regard  art  as  a  sort  of  science  of  human  experience,  like  psy¬ 
chology  or  sociology. 

T. :  I  do  not  mistake  art — or  criticism — for  science.  To  be 
sure  the  scientist  bases  his  conclusions  on  evidence  as  objective 
as  he  can  get.  So,  I  say,  should  the  critic — unless  he  is  to  preach 
only  to  the  converted.  But  then  all  worthwhile  conclusions 
must  be  based  on  such  evidence.  And  art  clearly  differs  from 
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science  in  one  important  way.  The  real  subject  of  the  fictions 
of  literary  art  is  human  experience — the  writer  says  ‘Look !  This 
is  what  life  is  really  like  without  the  usual  blinkers.’  Or,  ‘Have 
you  overlooked  thisV  And  so  on  .  .  .  But  the  relation  of  the 
writer  to  experience  is  not  like  that  of  the  scientist  to  his 
material.  For  the  artist,  subject  and  object  tend  to  merge.  At 
most,  then,  art  could  be  described  unhelpfully  as  ‘qualitative 
science’  concerned  with  the  world  of  humanity. 

£. :  Would  your  notions  be  adequate  for  judging,  say,  the 
generally  accepted  masterpieces  of  religious  poetry? 

T. :  I  think  I  can  rescue  religious  poetry  for  you — and  indeed 
make  much  of  it  genuinely  available  (as  something  more  than 
social  history)  to  men  of  all  creeds  or  none.  When  Vaughan 
speaks  of  seeing  Eternity  ‘the  other  night’  we  cannot  know 
what,  if  any,  sort  of  entity  he  had  in  mind,  nor  can  we  assume 
that  any  reader  will  share  his  idea  of  it.  But  we  can  be  certain 
that  he  is  saying  something  about  his  own  experience.  There, 
by  virtue  of  our  common  humanity,  we  remain  in  the  realm  of 
the  verifiable,  however  roughly  and  indirectiy  so  (unless  the 
poem  is  irrelevant,  a  private  fantasy).  Critical  analysis,  with 
constant  reference  to  the  subdeties  of  experience,  and  allowance 
for  ‘period’,  may  then  genuinely  enlarge  perception,  with¬ 
out  any  cheating  by  rhetoric  or  blackmailing  by  appeal  to 
authority. 

E. :  But  surely  Coleridge’s  ‘willing  suspension  of  disbelief’  is 
an  analogy  for  what  the  modern  reader  must  do  to  gain  a  proper 
appreciation.  For  the  duration  of  reading  the  poem  we  must 
hold  the  beliefs  of  the  poet. 

T. :  I  do  not  disagree  with  Coleridge.  Indeed  I  advocate  a 
willing  suspension  of  belief  as  well !  That  is  really  implicit  in 
Coleridge’s  phrase.  To  recommend  suspension  is  not  to  advise 
adoption.  Your  second  sentence  is  a  non  sequttury  for  the  best 
way  of  avoiding  being  hampered  by  the  prejudices  of  one  age 
or  creed  is  not  to  adopt  those  of  another.  It  is  to  have  no  pre¬ 
judices.  Coleridge  hoped  that  whatever  experience  of  ‘our  in¬ 
ward  nature’  a  supernatural  poem  might  proffer  would  be 
allowed  to  come  through  without  being  prevented  by  ideational 
disagreement— or  agreement,  which  can  be  equally  biassing. 

Finally,  a  pretended  belief  would  not  have  the  same  quality 
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as  a  genuine  one;  it  could  only  falsify  one’s  response  in  a 
different  way. 

E. :  Why  then  is  your  approach  never  adopted  ? 

7.:  In  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  some  such  standard  is 
applied.  Otherwise  all  religious  works  of  equally  correct  senti¬ 
ments  would  be  held  as  of  equal  merit.  Herbert’s  The  Window 
would  rank  no  higher  than  Lead  Kindly  Light.  The  critic  who 
docs  not  say  so — and  who  docs? — must  be  neglecting  the  abso¬ 
lute  unvcrifiablc  fiats  of  religion  in  favour  of  the  contingent 
verifiable  values  of  literature.  I  don’t  pretend  this  is  always 
easy  to  do.  Terms  such  as  ‘Eternity’  or  ‘God’  arc  variables 
which  the  believer  too  easily  mistakes  for  constants.  I  have 
actually  known  such  a  man  praise  The  Aspiration,  by  a  seven- 
tccnth-ccntury  Mr.  Norris,  for  its  devotional  purity!  A  clear 
example  of  the  danger  of  sharing  the  writer’s  theoretical  beliefs, 
since  to  an  unbiased  critic  it  is  obvious  from  the  unconscious 
Freudian  imagery  alone  that  this  is  the  expression  of  erotic 
fantasy :  of  more  interest  to  the  psycho-analyst  than  the  critic. 
Let  me  read  to  you  its  climactic  stanza  without  further 
comment : 


nee 

ith- 

to 

:’  is 
per 
mst 


How  cold  this  clime !  And  yet  my  sense 
Perceives  e’en  here  Thy  influence. 

E’en  here  Thy  strong  magnetic  charms  I  feel. 

And  pant  and  tremble  like  the  amorous  steel. 

To  lower  good  and  beauties  less  divine. 

Sometimes  my  erroneous  needle  docs  decline. 

But  yet,  so  strong  the  sympathy. 

It  turns,  and  points  again  to  Thee. 

E. :  Oh,  come!  Was  not  sexual  imagery  quite  commonly 
and  consciously  used  for  divine  subjects  in  the  seventeenth 
century? 

7.:  We  must  distinguish  between  imagery  drawn  from 
secular  love  and  specifically  genital  imagery.  In  so  far  as  Norris 
is  drawing  on  the  former  (‘amorous’,  ‘beauties’)  he  is  traditional 
and  commonplace.  From  the  poem  as  a  whole  it  is  evident 
Aat  he  intends  to  illustrate  merely — not  even  to  startle  as  much 
as  Donne  sometimes  docs.  When  we  come  to  the  behaviour 
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of  his  ‘erroneous  needle*,  the  case  is  far  more  startling  than 
anything  in  Donne’s  divine  poems.  It  makes  of  God  the  Father 
a  woman  facing  an  exhibitionist !  It  cannot  be  intentional. 

E. :  Ah !  that  word  ‘intentional’  reminds  me — I  still  do  not 
think  that  the  quality  of  a  work  can  be  determined  by  an  in¬ 
dependent  act  of  cognition  without  reference  to  intention. 

T. :  Thereby  you  show  yourself  to  have  swallowed  both 
varieties  of  the  Intentionalist  Fallacy. 

First :  often  our  only  source  of  information  about  the  writer’s 
intention  is  the  poem  itself.  And  we  must  make  an  independent 
act  to  deduce  tne  intention  from  the  work,  and  to  criticise  it. 
No  scholar  can  do  that  for  us,  though  he  can  explain  allusions 
and  show  what  is  or  is  not  likely.  (But  note  that  writers  some¬ 
times  don’t  realise  they  are  going  to  be  expected  to  reflect  the 
tenor  of  their  age.) 

Second :  what  a  writer  achieves  may  be  very  different  from 
what  he  intended.  Therefore  intention,  even  if  known,  cannot 
be  used  as  a  touchstone  of  value. 

E. :  You  will  hardly  expect  this  to  resolve  my  doubts? 

T. :  Let  us  look  briefly  at  another  poem;  this  time  one  of  your 
‘acknowledged  masterpieces’ : 

Show  me,  deare  Christ,  thy  Spouse,  so  bright  and  clear. 
What !  is  it  She,  which  on  the  other  shore 
Goes  richly  painted;  or  which  rob’d  and  tore 
Laments  and  mournes  in  Germany  and  here? 

Sleepes  she  a  thousand,  then  peepes  up  one  yeare  ? 

Is  she  selfe  truth  and  errs?  now  new,  now  outwore? 

Doth  she,  and  did  she,  and  shall  she  evermore 
On  one,  on  seaven,  or  on  no  hill  appeare? 

Dwells  she  with  us,  or  like  adventuring  knights 
First  travaile  we  to  seeke  and  then  make  Love? 

Betray  kind  husband  thy  spouse  to  our  sights. 

And  let  myne  amorous  soule  court  thy  mild  Dove, 

Who  is  most  trew,  and  pleasing  to  thee,  then 
When  she’s  embrac’d  and  open  to  most  men. 

To  appreciate  this  divine  sonnet  of  Donne’s  we  are  not  required 
to  have  any  attitude  to  Christian  beliefs,  only  to  know  of  them. 
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The  religious  ‘truths’  are  outside  the  poem.  It  gives  no  evidence 
of  their  validity :  they  are  transcendental  matters  to  which  no 
sublunary  argument  could  be  relevant  anyway. 

E.:  Certain  critics  would  disagree,  would  they  not.?  Mr. 
Wilson  Knight,  for  instance? 

T. :  He  would  and  has,  but  his  disagreement  is  no  more 
relevant  than  his  argument:  What  are  great  poems?  Those 
which  reveal  Eternity.  What  is  Eternity?  It  is  what  great 
poems  reveal.  How  do  we  recognise  it?  By  the  greatness  of 
the  poem. 

Such  circular  arguments  say  nothing.  They  simply  put  a 
gloss  on  the  speaker’s  shabby  personal  opinion.  The  merit  of 
Donne’s  poem  can  be  more  soundly  established,  at  least  for  a 
sensitive  and  intelligent  auditor.  It  resides  in  the  quality  of 
Donne’s  verbal  emlxxliment  of  shock  and  bewilderment:  the 
believer’s  recognition  that  his  belief  is  paradoxical.  He  recog¬ 
nises  that  there  are  rival  claimants — not  demonstrably  wrong — 
to  the  one  revealed  truth  he  believes  in.  (Dante’s  recognition  of 
paradox  conveys  in  its  movement  a  quite  different,  corner  ex¬ 
perience  :  ‘Vergine  madre,  figlia  del  tuo  figlio  . . .  ’  you  recall.) 
Donne’s  quality  lies  in  the  verifiable  honesty,  intelligence  and 
vigour  with  which  he  has  rendered  the  total  experience  with  all 
its  difficulties.  From  the  plea  at  the  beginning,  in  an  orthodox 
traditional  image,  to  the  startling  conclusion  the  feeling  of 
stress  is  proved  on  our  pulses.  Thought,  sensation,  and  feeling 
go  on  together  as  in  life,  but  are  here  crystallised  in  art  so  that 
the  experience  can  be  pondered. 

E. :  At  risk  of  being  captious,  I  still  think  you  have  tested 
your  case  too  selectively.  This  sonnet  is  as  much  that  of  a 
sceptic  as  a  believer. 

T. :  I  think  you  do  Donne  an  injustice.  Were  there  no  belief 
in  one  true  Church  there  would  have  been  no  stress  to  embody. 
We  might  even  go  further,  legitimately  drawing  on  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  scholars,  and  assume  that  he  took  it  to  be  the  Anglican 
Church.  This  seems  implied  though  not  explicitly  stated.  Any¬ 
way,  what  sort  of  believer  is  he  who  has  never  dared  to  doubt? 

E. :  At  best,  a  man  like  Vaughan,  perhaps.  How  would  you 
deal  with  the  poem  we  mentioned  earlier? 

T. :  To  come  to  grips  with  a  mystical  poem  such  as  Vaughan’s 
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The  World  will  be  a  trickier  task  I  agree,  and  one  we  certainly 
can’t  fully  accomplish  now.  It  is,  after  all,  a  longish  poem.  But 
I  suggest  that,  as  a  start,  one  should  react  innocently  and  literally 
to  it  —  suspending  belief  and  disbelief  —  as  if  its  words  were 
strange.  That  it  has  appealed  to  many  people  of  taste  and 
intelligence  indicates  that  it  probably  says  something — though 
it  may  not  do  so.  Judging  oy  the  anthologies,  its  appeal  lies 
mainly  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  stanza,  and  that  could  be 
owing  to  its  permissive  vagueness — being  all  things  to  all  men, 
so  to  speak.  If  so,  we  must  have  the  courage  to  call  it  a  bad 
poem.  The  Muse  mustn’t  be  a  delinquent  girl.  But  let  us  come 
to  the  poem.  What  is  the  human  experience  it  deals  with? 

A  dream  or  vision  in  which  the  world  is  symbolically  seen  as 
dark,  struggling  and  nightmarish  for  lovers,  statesmen  and 
misers,  whereas  it  may  become  calm  and  light  for  those  who 
‘weep  and  sing’,  for  they  can  soar  into  the  ring  ‘Eternity’. 
Obviously  ‘Eternity’  is  a  state  of  mind  (whatever  Vaughan’s 
metaphysic  may  have  been).  The  nature  of  this  state  is  given 
by  implication,  in  the  line  on  the  statesman  whose  light  is 
eclipsed :  ‘Condemning  thoughts — like  sad  eclipses — scowl  / 
Upon  his  soul’.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  sense  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  opening  lines — and,  I  think,  by  the  latent  imagery 
in  them : 

I  saw  Eternity  the  other  night. 

Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  and  endless  light, 

All  calm,  as  it  was  bright; 

And  round  beneath  it.  Time  in  hours,  days,  years. 

Driven  by  the  spheres 

Like  a  vast  shadow  mov’d;  in  which  the  world 
And  all  her  train  were  hurl’d. 

I’d  suggest  that  these  lines  obtain  their  effect  not  so  much  from 
the  period  idea  of  a  primum  mobile  or  unmoved  mover  of  the 
planetary  systems  as  from  a  remembered  vision  of  the  Milky 
Way,  transmuted  in  dream  to  a  vast  silent  clock  without  figures 
or  fingers :  the  path  of  time  without  its  tick  and  turning.  Beneath 
it  is  the  clock  of  the  moving  universe  of  spheres  in  their  orbits. 
Behind  this  one  glimpses— don’t  you  agree? — a  hinted  picture  I 
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of  Eternity  as  a  halo  above  the  world  of  time  (that  reeling  head 
where  ‘clouds  of  crying  witnesses  without  /  Issued  him  with 
one  shout.  /  Yet  digg’d  the  mole,  and  lest  his  ways  be  found  / 
Work’d  underground*). 

Some  of  this,  you  may  say,  is  fanciful.  But  at  least  it  is  on 
common  ground  where  we  can  argue  meaningfully  as  to 
whether  it  is  fanciful  or  not.  Criticism  could  start  from  here. 
In  short,  then,  the  poem  evokes  and  judges  certain  classes  of 
men  and  states  of  mind  by  contrast  with  that  sense  of  Nirvana 
which  the  most  worldly  may  momentarily  have  captured  in 
some  still  night  or  in  a  dream,  or  both.  Tnc  critical  questions 
are,  ‘Does  Vaughan  enrich  our  comprehension  of  these  human 
states.?’  and  ‘E^s  his  embodiment  of  them  provide  evidence 
of  the  value  he  claims  for  them?’ 

E. :  I  do  not  disaOTcc,  but  I  notice  you  make  no  comment  on 
the  implications  of  the  last  stanza  which  suggests  that  one  should 
try  to  possess  the  Nirvana-state,  as  you  call  it,  always,  and  that 
the  Church  is  the  way  to  such  possession. 

T. :  Ah,  these  are  the  questions  of  psychology  and  sociology 
you  accused  me  of  confusing  with  those  of  criticism,  or  perhaps 
they  are  questions  of  temperament;  I’m  not  sure.  But,  per¬ 
sonally,  I  doubt  whether  such  a  state  is  valuable  or  possible  or 
desirable  as  a  permanent  possession.  And  if  it  were  I  should 
not  go  to  church  to  find  it.  I  accept  time  and  change  and 
struggle. 

£. :  There  now,  1  do  not  agree ! 

T. :  Nor  did  I  expect  you  to.  It  is  therefore  the  more  reveal¬ 
ing  to  find  that  we  do  so  largely  agree  about  specifically  literary 
points.  After  all,  we  find  that  literary  criticism,  restricted  to 
its  proper  field,  can  be  tolerably  meaningful,  and  needs  no 
special  tools  other  than  goodwill,  sense,  and  sensibility. 

Nottingham  University 
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The  Critical  Muse 

A  GOTHICK  EXERCISE 

When  thro*  the  Gloom  more  venerable  shows 
Some  ancient  Fabric^  awful  in  Repose. 

Anne  Finoi,  Countess  of  Winchilsca 


Your  implication,  Madam,  I  approve. 

The  sight  of  ruins  can  give  us  yet  a  thrill, 

A  vast  nocturnal  apparition  move 

The  most  abstracted  or  most  purblind  will. 

Your  shudders,  though,  were  bounded  with  a  fence, 
Hobgoblins  fettered  by  the  rules  of  taste. 

Only  for  us,  deprived  of  such  pretence. 

The  land  around  is  altogether  waste. 

I  brood  upon,  whilst  walking  in  this  street. 

The  starry  heavens  and  the  moral  law. 

But  bdll  the  ruined  faces  that  I  meet 
Are  simply  awful  and  devoid  of  Awe. 

It’s  true,  a  kind  of  answer  lies  in  verse. 

With  tiny  ruins  in  a  formal  park. 

I  take  my  pen,  preparing  to  rehearse 
A  Gloom  more  gloomy,  and  a  Dark  more  dark. 


Bernard  Bergonzi 
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POE’S  POEMS 

The  book  is  clean,  though  second-hand; 

Across  its  pages  are  disfuayed 
Flamboyant  adolescence  and 
Rhythms  like  a  washboard  hit  parade. 

Read  them  once  only.  ‘Nevermore!’, 

Declares  a  taxidermist’s  crow. 

This  crap  is  really  literature 
Two  nations  have  proclaimed  it  so. 

I  find  no  scope  for  pity  in 
A  life  as  stultified  as  his : 

Owlishly  courted  even  sin 
Forgoes  its  usual  emphasis. 

What  sympathy  you  have  bestow 
On  patriot  and  protege. 

Necrophagous,  the  carrion  crow 
Must  pick  his  living  where  he  may. 

John  Peter 


GEORGE  GISSING 

Intelligence  was  his  boyhood  affliction 
And  drove  him  up  the  rungs  of  every  school 
Till  at  the  top  he  toppled  into  fiction 
And  laboured  at  fat  volumes  for  thin  gruel. 
London  lay  round  him  like  a  murdered  city 
With  Nelson’s  lions  dabbling  in  her  blood; 

Her  wounds  provoked  him  to  a  snarl  of  pity — 

Only  his  art  could  make  the  murder  go(^. 

So,  waking  up  out  of  his  classic  coma. 

He  conjugated  suffering  like  verbs. 

Construed  poverty  like  a  line  of  Homer, 

Declined  the  culture  of  the  slick  suburbs — 

Till  fame  came  to  him  like  a  faint  aroma 
Blown  by  the  wind  along  the  stony  kerbs. 

Colin  Wood 


JOYEUX  QUICUM  ULYSSE  .  .  . 

Now  I  shall  begin  my  lecture 
joyce  is  of  course  without  doubt 
and  they  start  then  writing  it  down 
incomparably  greater  write  greater 
than  any  other  writer  writing  in  english 
in  the  Rrst  half  write  first  half 
of  this  century 

have  you  got  that 

he  is  great  because  he  refused 
to  compromise  with  the  bastards 
home  church  fatherland 
rather  than  that 
he  preferred  to  remain  an  exile 
spending  the  rest  of  his  life  a  wanderer 
between  homeless  differentiation 
and  cosmic  identification 

write  it  down 

only  they  are  not  all  writing 
someone  is  paring  his  nails 

and  there  is  the  girl  who  always  stares  out  of  the  window 
while  those  who  are  writing  will  not  understand 

I  thought  that  I  thought 

write  down  thought  that  I  thought  I  was  Stephen 
but  I  know  that  I  know  write  down  know  that  I  know 
I  am  bloom 

each  day  my  days  odyssey  ends  at  dusty  ithaca 
and  I  am  sad  because  I  cannot  see  as  joyce  saw 
that  the  situation  is  not  entirely 
without  humour 

I  still  hope  that  one  day  I  shall  re-encounter 
the  white-armed  nausicaa 

have  you  got  that 


Gustav  Cross 
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NINE  WAYS  OF  LOOKING  AT  A  POEM 

(i) 

A  carved  stone  dredged 

From  the  Mediterranean  depths  of  the  mind 

Hard,  imperial,  pure. 

(i») 

The  words  are  grenades  and  the  stanzas  shock-troops. 
The  commander  sits  in  an  armoured  car. 

(iii) 

A  kind  of  secretion  on  Hampstead  Heath, 

Beer  and  Manilius  and  the  dread  of  death. 

(iv) 

A  live  coal  in  the  heart-socket. 

Or  a  wind  open  to  winds. 

(v) 

The  unfinished  anagram  of  a  shadowy  experience : 
Completion  is  death. 

(vi) 

Innocent  bird-song. 

But  the  birds  are  not  innocent. 

(vii) 

Control  the  dance. 

Or  the  dance  will  control  you. 

(viii) 

Mother  I  cannot  mind  my  wheel. 

It  is  the  mind  that  operates 
And  the  wheel  that  suffers. 
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Book  Reviews  j 

THE  SENSE  OF  SOUND 

English  Pronunciation  i^oo — lyoo.  By  E.  J.  Dobson.  Oxford  I 
University  Press,  ^8  8s.  od.  Early  Modern  Standard  | 
English^  by  E.  J.  Dobson,  Transactions  of  the  Philological  I 
Society^  1955.  I 

MR.  DOBSON’S  book  has  been,  inevitably,  ‘a  long  while  in 
the  writing’.  To-day  the  problems  of  historical  phonology 
occupy  a  less  central  position  in  linguistic  studies  than  they 
did  some  twenty  years  ago  when  Mr.  Dobson  began  his  work, 
and  it  may  be  that  he  will  have,  in  consequence,  a  smaller 
specialist  audience  than  could  then  have  been  anticipated.  But 
this  is  in  no  way  to  detract  from  the  importance  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment.  If,  at  the  present  time,  tlie  linguist’s  attention  is  less 
concentrated  on  sound<hange  in  the  abstract,  the  student  of 
literature  is  more  than  ever  aware  that  it  is  the  spoJ{en  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  the  living  form.  And  all  will  admire  Mr. 
Dobson’s  sustained  and  confident  erudition,  his  dispassionate 
honesty,  his  modest  and  clear  presentation  of  highly  technical 
material.  For  many  generations  his  book  will  constitute  a  major 
work  of  reference  for  students  on  either  side  of  the  language 
barrier :  accordingly  I  shall  try  here  to  evaluate  it  in  terms 
what  it  will  offer,  not  to  the  linguist  for  whom  it  is  primarily 
intended,  but  to  all  those  concerned  wth  the  interpretation  of 
literature  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Mr.  Dob¬ 
son  will,  I  hope,  forgive  us  for  looking  at  his  work  aslant, 
through  the  hagioscope  of  our  special  interests;  our  justification  | 
must  be  that  we  shall  all  need  to  discover  how  best  to  use  for 
individual  purposes  the  evidence  now  made  available  by  his 
extensive  researches. 

The  range,  and  the  limitations,  within  which  Mr.  Dobson 
has  elected  to  work  are  made  clear  in  his  preface.  (Is  it  carping 
to  suggest  that  his  title  is  a  little  misleading  in  its  suggestion 
of  comprehensiveness?)  The  book  began  ‘as  an  attempt  to 
review  completely,  and  in  sequence,  and  to  reappraise,  the 
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writings  of  the  English-born  authors  who,  between  1500  and 
1700,  dealt  with  spelling  and  pronunciation’.  The  first  volume 
is  the  result  of  this.  Volume  II  is  a  systematic  phonology  in 
which  Mr.  Dobson  has  correlated  and  interpreted  ‘the  evidence 
not  only  of  the  English  orthoepists,  but  of  other  sources;  the 
normal  pattern  is  mat  the  evidence  of  the  orthoepists  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  text  of  the  several  sections,  and  that  of  other 
sources  is  set  out  and  discussed  in  subjoined  notes’. 

As  Mr.  Dobson  here  indicates,  his  work  offers  a  very  de¬ 
tailed  survey  of  a  single  source  of  evidence,  with  some  reference, 
necessarily  incomplete,  to  other  types  of  material.  He  will  no 
doubt  agree  that,  the  Clarendon  Press  dust-cover  notwith¬ 
standing,  to  take  ‘full  account’  of  other  sources  would  be  a  task 
far  beyond  the  life-span  of  any  one  scholar. 

Mr.  Dobson  has  concentrated  his  attention  on  one  kind  of 
spoken  English,  ‘correct’  English,  the  developing  Standard 
form.  And  in  such  a  study  ‘one  must  necessarily  give  particular 
attention  to  the  successive  accepted  norms  of  careml  and  formal 
educated  speech,  however  conservative  these  may  be,  even 
though  one  may  recognise  that  they  may  not  have  been  the 
pronunciations  of  the  majority,  nor  indeed,  in  a  time  of 
developing  pronunciation,  consistently  used  by  educated 
speakers  themselves,  especially  in  their  unbuttoned  moments’. 
He  has  shown  that,  within  or  on  the  borders  of  educated  speech, 
many  variant  pronunciations  existed;  in  presenting  the  evidence 
that  there  were  more  ways  than  one  of  pronouncing  a  single 
sound,  he  has  tried  always  to  consider  the  status  of  speech 
reflected  in  that  evidence.  So  he  judges  (Trans.  Phil.,  p.  33) 
that  the  grammarians  Butler  and  Cooper,  for  instance,  though 
born  only  thirty  miles  from  London  and  each  ‘a  man  of  educa¬ 
tional  distinction,  used  pronunciations  which  arc  demonstrably 
influenced  by  dialect — presumably  because  their  social  origins 
were  undistinguished.  On  the  other  hand,  a  document  which 
originates  more  than  sixty  miles  from  London  may  not  be 
tainted  by  dialect’.  (According  to  The  Arte  of  English  Poesy, 
the  best  English  was  spoken  within  about  60  miles  of  London.) 

Now  the  literary  student  will  not  usually  want  information 
on  ‘status’;  if  he  should  require  it,  he  will  have  to  ask  himself 
how  far  contemporary  opinion  on  correctness  is  likcl)  to  give 
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objective  information.  About  the  more  ways  than  one  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  he  may  well  need  the  fullest  details;  he  will  ask  here 
how  much  of  that  variety  of  pronunciation  on  which  Mr.  Dob¬ 
son  so  rightly  insists  will  come  through  on  the  orthoepistical 
wave-length.  The  first  question  is  difficult  enough  to  answer, 
especially  if  it  is  with  artistic  language  that  we  are  concerned. 
Prescriptive  statements  about  present-day  English  are  usually 
made  about  grammar,  syntax,  idiom  rather  than  about  pro¬ 
nunciation;  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  firm  statements  could  be 
made  about  Dylan  Thomas  (or  his  Swansea  English)  if  one 
were  to  test  his  usage  against  the  authority  of  H.  W.  Fowler? 
Mr.  Dobson  has  tested  Spenser’s  rhymes  against  the  evidence 
of  contemporary  grammarians  and  Spenser’s  fellow-poets. 

A  philologist  judging  his  rhymes  merely  as  an  abstract 
linguistic  problem  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
they  reveal  an  advanced  mode  of  pronunciation,  dialectal 
or  even  vulgar;  and  for  such  a  view  the  circumstances  of 
Spenser’s  life  afford  much  justification.  ...  Yet  he  was  a 
court  poet,  patronised  by  great  nobles,  and  ambitious  to 
excel  in  his  art — hardly  a  man,  one  would  think,  to  retain 
pronunciations  which  would  not  pass  current  in  polished 
society  {Trans.  Phil.,  p.  49). 

Mr.  Dobson  claims  that  in  his  book  the  variety  of  sixteenth- 
and  seventeenth<entury  speech  is  more  fully  demonstrated  than 
in  previous  works.  His  claim  is  so  abundantly  justified  that 
the  non-linguist  may  be  tempted  to  allow  Mr.  Dobson’s  work 
an  over-riding  authority.  Yet  we  should  find,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Shakespeare’s  text,  sporadic  pronunciation  variants  for  which 
there  is  external  evidence,  but  which,  on  Mr.  Dobson’s  show¬ 
ing  (always  supposing  I  have  looked  in  the  right  place  in  his 
capacious  volumes)  his  sources  do  not  register.  Whereas  Shake¬ 
speare’s  text  offers  a  few  examples  of  fjth  variation  (sec 
Kokeritz,  p.  321),  Mr.  Dobson  records  (p.  948)  that  the  orthoc- 
pists  give  no  evidence  of  this  change  of  th  to  /,  although  it 
‘had  currency  in  vulgar  London  English  and  .  .  .  apparendy 
sometimes  in  the  speech  of  educated  persons’.  A  sample  check 
showed  that  Hodges,  whom  Mr.  Dobson  deals  with  (pp.  165- 
186;  pp.  397-403)  as  ‘one  of  the  most  important  of  our  sources 
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(rf  evidence’,  in  his  Plainest  Directions  (1649)  lists  under  ‘Such 
words,  as  arc  so  necr  alike  in  Sound,  as  that  they  arc  sometimes 
taken  one  for  another’,  the  following  group :  In  the  time  of  a 
dearth^  not  long  before  his  deaths  he  was  so  deaf  that  hcc  could 
not  hear.  Mr.  Dobson’s  omission  of  this  fragment  of  evidence 
from  his  phonology  section  may  well  be  intentional;  he  judges 
(p.  167)  that  Hodges’  list  in  Plainest  Directions  records  variants 
which  Hodges  himself  did  not  favour.  Again,  whereas  Shake¬ 
speare’s  text  shows  sporadic  dg  for  final  g  spellings  (such  as 
can  be  paralleled  in  local  records  of  Stratford  and  elsewhere) 
Mr.  Dobson’s  sources  show  no  more  than  the  half-way  change 
of  g-  to  gy-,  phonetically  [g]  to  [gj],  before  front  vowels.  In 
Much  Ado  Dogberry  charges  his  subordinates  to  comprehend 
all  vagrom  (‘vagrant’)  men\  two  of  the  orthoepists  {c.  1660, 
1674)  show  a  limited  assimilation  of  «  to  m  in  me  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  lip  consonants  (p.  954);  none  happen  to  have  com¬ 
mented  on  Dogberry’s  type  of  incorrccmcss,  found  sporadically 
in  other  speakers  of  dialect  on  the  Tudor  stage.  Occasionally 
there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  how  the  orthoepists’  statements 
should  be  interpreted.  Hodges  cites  in  his  list  of  Such  words 
as  arc  altogether  AUkc  in  Sound  {Plainest  Directions^  1649): 
When  hce  went  into  Barbaricy  hcc  gave  a  charge  to  his  daughter 
Barbara  to  look  well  to  his  Barberie-txec.  Mr.  Dobson  has  not 
included  Hodges’  evidence  but  cites  from  some  of  the  later 
lists  this  same  Barbary  j Barbara  pairing  as  evidence  that  the 
first  word  was  pronounced  like  the  second.  That  the  converse 
might  be  true  is  suggested  by  such  forms  as  Barbaric,  ‘Barbara’ 
{Othello,  4.3.26),  Ursley,  ‘Ursula’  {Much  Ado,  3.1.4.  Q),  and 
Urseley,  Stratford,  1619. 

A  brief  word  now  on  more  difficult  matters,  the  vowels  and 
diphthongs  of  stressed  syllables.  The  student  of  literature  who 
makes  an  incursion  into  this  territory  will  appreciate  the  skill 
with  which  Mr.  Dobson  handles  his  complex  material;  he  may 
well  wish  that  the  path  of  the  non-linguist  could  have  been 
made  smoother,  perhaps  by  the  provision,  on  loose  or  fold-out 
pages,  of  some  accompanying  apparatus — an  alphabetic  list  of 
orthoepists  with  their  dates  and  place  of  origin  or  upbringing, 
a  list  of  key-words  to  accompany  the  Middle  English  philo¬ 
logical  symbols,  a  scries  of  phonetic  tables  or  diagrams.  And 
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if  our  hypothetical  student  is  interested  for  any  reason  in  pro¬ 
nunciation  overlaps  he  will  regret  that  Mr.  Dobson,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  procedures  proper  to  historical  phonology,  has 
presented  his  evidence  so  as  to  illustrate  rather  the  separateness 
of  development  of  the  various  sound-groups.  Again,  it  has 
long  been  a  working  rule  of  historical  phonology  that,  social 
ear^quake  excluded,  the  lines  of  development  of  such  sounds 
as  arc  still  kept  distinct  within  the  standard  language  can  never 
have  crossed  within  that  language.  What  becomes  of  this  rule 
when  once  we  accept  that  the  ‘standard’  language  is  something 
of  an  abstraction  and  that,  as  Mr.  Dobson  shows,  ‘there  were 
many  pronunciations,  many  levels  and  styles  of  speech,  co¬ 
existing  at  any  time’  ? 

One  last  point.  Although  it  has  not  been  Mr.  Dobson’s 
purpose  ‘to  trace  the  development  of  the  chief  modern  dialects 
pari  passu  with  that  of  the  standard  language’,  he  has  tried, 
where  necessary,  to  determine  the  native  dialect  of  his  orthoe- 
pists.  William  Bullokar,  for  instance  (born  about  1530),  ‘the 
most  persistent  of  the  spelling  reformers’,  ‘would  appear  to 
have  come  from  East  Anglia’.  This  judgment,  made  in 
Volume  I  when  Bullokar’s  work  is  appraised,  is  repeated  in 
Volume  II  as  and  when  Bullokar’s  evidence  is  cited.  Zachrisson 
believed  it  ‘probable  that  the  original  home  of  his  family  was 
in  a  county  south  or  south-west  of  London,  possibly  Sussex’, 
but,  says  Mr.  Dobson, 

this  ...  is  something  of  a  guess  and,  as  it  turns  out,  astray. 
The  case  for  the  connexion  with  Sussex  rests  largely  on 
the  facts  that  Bullokar  uses,  among  other  place-names . . . 
two  {Bosham  and  Belinshurst  ‘Billingshurst’)  which  are 
those  of  villages  in  West  Sussex;  and  [other  evidence 
follows]. 

In  support  of  his  own  case  Mr.  Dobson  finds  it  significant  that 
Bullokar  (in  1581)  uses  the  word  ‘a  lok  or  pinfold’,  and  this 
word  lo\ey  with  the  meaning  ‘a  close  narrow  lane’  has,  on 
NED’S  evidence,  ‘been  confined  to  East  Anglia’  since  1787, 
when  NED  first  registers  it.  Now  it  might  well  be  argued 
that  this  indicates  only  the  inevitable  incompleteness  of  NED’s 
evidence.  And,  in  fact,  we  have  little  certain  knowledge  of  the 
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regional  dialects  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  England; 
any  localisations  suggested  by  NED  should  be  regarded  as  little 
more  than  tentative;  manuscript  evidence  may  well  show  us 
the  ‘northern  dialect’  word  in,  for  instance,  the  Sussex  record. 
So  too  with  phonological  evidence;  what  we  have  is  only  a 
fraction  of  what  we  might  yet  collect.  To  quote  Mr.  Dobson 
again: 

Certain  points  of  phonology  give  further  support  to  the 
view  that  Bullokar  was  a  native  of  East  Anglia.  The  most 
significant  is  the  development  of  a  glide  [a]  before  final 
n;  the  only  other  orthoepist  to  show  this  development  is 
Sherwood,  who  was  born  in  Norfolk  (p.  107). 

Bullokar  shows  this  glide  in  a  small  group  of  words,  flown, 
\nown,  etc.;  Sherwo^  (1^32)  in  a  similar  group  and  also  after 
ME  u  in  brown,  etc.  We  might  set  against  this  evidence  a 
fragmentary  sample  from  a  Sussex  record:  in  the  parish 
accounts  or  Billingshurst  (1520-28)  the  churchwardens  make 
payment  for  lead  for  the  church  &  for  a  porter  to  beryt  dowen 
(‘to  bear  it  down’);  they  receive  payment  for  cattle  belonging 
to  the  church  which  arc,  as  it  were,  rented  out  to  the 
parishioners,  for  a  browen  \pw  &  a  browen  hawked  (‘a  brown 
cow  and  a  brown  hawked’;  Hawked,  according  to  NED,  be¬ 
longs  to  Scottish  or  northern  dialect  and  is  registered  from 
1500-20  onwards  with  the  sense  ‘spotted,  streaked’).  It  will  be 
appreciated  that  I  am  not  here  supporting  Zachrisson  against 
Mr.  Dobson;  I  am  not  suggesting  Billingshurst  as  Bullokar’s 
native  village.  But  I  want  to  emphasise  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  we  encounter  v/henever  we  arc  obliged,  as  we  fo 
often  arc,  to  make  a  judgment  on  insufficient  evidence. 

One  thing  is  now  certain :  none  of  us  will  be  obliged  in  the 
future  to  judge,  on  insufficient  evidence,  the  writings  of  the 
orthoepists.  Let  it  be  said  in  conclusion  that  Mr.  D^son  has 
made  a  most  notable  contribution  to  linguistic  scholarship.  His 
work  stands  out  solidly  above  and  beyond  criticism.  The  points 
1  have  adduced  indicate  the  general  limitations  of  our  present 
knowledge;  they  do  not  detract  from  what  Mr.  Dobson  has 
accomplished.  The  most  comprehensive  work  of  reference 
merits  the  keenest  preliminary  scrutiny.  The  result  has  been 
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that,  in  considering  how  best  we  may  use  his  second  volume, 
I  have  spared  too  little  space  for  praising  the  many  excellencies 
of  the  nrst.  May  I  end  then  with  the  most  practical  form  of 


of  the  hrst.  May  I  end  then  with  the  most  practical  form  of 
praise,  asking  for  more  ? 

London 


THE  MODE  OF  THE  NOVEL 

The  Rise  of  the  Novel.  By  Ian  Watt,  Chatto  &  Windus,  1957, 
25/-. 

THIS  is  a  very  good  book.  It  has  nearly  all  the  obvious  virtues. 
It  does  not  lose  itself  in  a  mass  of  undigested  scholarly  detail, 
but  neither  is  it  one  of  those  superficial  appraisements  of  the 
history  of  the  novel  to  which  professional  writers  occasionally 
treat  us.  The  book  has  an  exemplary  clarity  of  outline,  and  yet 
the  necessary  scholarly  detail  is  here  in  abundance.  One  is 
particularly  grateful  for  the  fullness  of  the  documentation— 
and  to  the  publishers  for  being  prepared  to  finance  it!  Some 
people,  indeed,  may  feel  that  the  footnotes  are  occasionally  over¬ 
done:  ‘Man  is  a  “role-taking  animal”;  he  becomes  a  human 
being  and  develops  his  personality  as  the  result  of  innumerable 
outgoings  of  himself  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others’ 
earns  the  note  ‘On  this  see  G.  H.  Mead,  Mind,  Self,  and  Society 
(Chicago,  1934),  especially  pp.  xvi-xxi,  134-138,  173,  257.’  I  am 
prepared  to  believe  that  a  moment’s  introspection  would  be 
more  convincing  than  this  parade  of  authority;  but  such  things 
arc  exceptional :  and  they  are  a  small  price  to  pay  for  easy  access 
to  Mr.  Watt’s  sources. 

The  core  of  the  book  is  the  critical  discussion  of  Defoe, 
Richardson  and  Fielding.  Two  chapters  arc  given  to  each  of 
these  writers;  the  first  chapter  in  each  case  discusses  primarily 
what  might  be  called  the  ‘public  relations’  of  the  novelist’s 
fiction,  and  the  second  its  literary  quality.  The  remaining  four 
chapters  of  the  book  provide  a  historical  and  theoretical  frame 
and  set  the  central  critical  discussions  in  a  wider  context.  This 
arrangement  greatly  simplifies  Mr.  Watt’s  treatment  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  but  he  would  urge — justifiably  I  am  sure — that  the  result 
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is  not  over-simplification :  the  minor  fiction  of  the  eighteenth 
century  engages  one’s  attention  for  many  reasons,  but  it  has 
little  to  tell  us  about  the  rise  and  development  of  the  novel  as 
a  form  of  literary  art.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Watt  does  not  so  much 
as  mention  The  Vicar  of  Wal^e fields  which  will  indicate  how 
closely  he  adheres  to  his  chosen  path. 

The  result  is  a  book  that  is  eminendy  usable.  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  thing  one  reads  only  when  one  wants  to  ‘get  up’  the 
development  of  the  novel :  the  chapters  on  Defoe,  Richardson 
and  Fielding  can  be  read  with  profit  as  if  they  were  separate 
essays,  and  for  this  reason,  among  others,  I  imagine  the  book 
will  be  of  considerable  value  to  undergraduates. 

What  I  have  called  the  core  of  the  book  maintains  a  very  high 
standard.  This  I  shall  return  to  later.  The  rest  is  not  always  so 
satisfactory,  and  it  will  probably  be  best  to  begin  by  making 
some  criticisms  of  this  ‘frame’.  The  first  chapter,  ‘Realism  and 
the  Novel  Form’,  seems  most  open  to  criticism,  and  a  discussion 
of  it  should  serve  to  show  the  sort  of  way  in  which  one  wants 
to  quahfy  one’s  approval  of  the  book.  As  Mr.  Watt  himself 
says  (p.  7),  to  write  about  the  emergence  of  the  novel  you  must 
first  decide  what  are  the  characteristic  features  of  tiie  novel 
form,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  new  fictional  genre  from  those 
other  sorts  of  fiction  which  came  before  it :  the  first  chapter  is 
accordingly  devoted  to  the  theme  that  the  most  essential  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  the  novel  is  its  ‘formal  realism’.  ‘Formal 
rcadism’  is,  for  Mr.  Watt,  ‘the  narrative  embodiment  of  a  pre¬ 
mise  .  .  .  which  is  implicit  in  the  novel  form  in  general :  the 
premise  .  .  .  that  the  novel  is  a  full  and  authentic  report  of 
human  experience’  (p.  32).  Elsewhere  he  says  that  the  novelist 
aims  at  ‘the  production  of  what  purports  to  be  an  authentic 
account  of  the  actual  experiences  of  individuals’  (p.  27),  and  he 
several  times  puts  the  same  idea  in  different  words.  I  stress  this 
in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  not  misrepresented  Mr. 
Watt’s  idea  of  the  essential  character  of  the  novel;  this  will  be 
important  later. 

In  his  first  chapter,  Mr.  Watt  tries  to  clarify  ‘the  nature  of 
the  novel’s  realism’  (p.  ii)  by  comparison  with  ‘realism’  of  the 
philosophical  kind — or  rather  kinds — and  it  is  with  this  that  I 
must  now  deal.  First  of  all,  we  are  reminded  that  in  the  Middle 
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Ages  philosophical  realism  meant  a  belief  in  the  reality  of 
univcrsals.  This  is  an  attitude  which  Mr.  Watt  regards  as 
typical  of  Western  thought  up  to  the  seventeenth  century: 

It  is  this  generalising  emphasis  which  gives  most  Western 
thought  until  the  seventeenth  century  a  strong  enough 
family  resemblance  to  outweigh  all  its  other  multifarious 
differences:  similarly  when  in  1713  Berkeley’s  Philonous 
affirmed  that  ‘it  is  an  universally  received  maxim,  that 
everything  which  exists  is  particular',  he  was  stating  the 
opposite  modern  tendency  which  in  turn  gives  modern 
thought  since  Descartes  a  certain  unity  of  outlook  and 
method  (p.  16). 

Before  the  seventeenth  century,  a  generalising  tendency;  after  it, 
a  particularising  tendency.  There  is,in  Mr.  Watt’s  view,a  similar 
contrast  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  fiction :  the  novel  not  only 
particularises  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  but  does  so  in  matters 
which  earlier  fiction  had  treated  generally,  or  at  least  unspecific- 
ally.  Shakespeare  often  leaves  time  or  place  uncertain,  but  the 
novel  usually  specifies  both  exactly.  Earlier  fiction  deals  as  a 
rule  with  characters  that  are  clearly  typical;  the  novel  deals 
with  individuals  who  have  both  Christian  name  and  surname 
and  are  as  unequivocally  themselves  as  people  in  real  life. 

Now  what  is  wrong  with  this?  There  are  a  number  of  less 
important  grounds  for  misgiving — one  wonders,  for  example, 
whether  the  contrast  between  medieval  and  modern  philosophy 
isn’t  rather  too  much  of  an  over-simplification  even  for  the 
purpose  in  hand,  and  whether  also  it  might  not  have  been  wiser 
to  contrast  the  novel  more  specifically  with  the  prose  fiction 
that  goes  before  it.  But  the  real  objection  is  that  the  philo- 
sophico-literary  analogy  is  unnecessary  and  misleading.  Mr.  j 
Watt  tells  us  tnat  he  is  not  concerned  to  suggest  that  the  change  | 
in  philosophical  outlook  was  a  cause  of  the  change  in  prose 
fiction : 

...  we  arc  concerned  with  a  much  more  limited  concep¬ 
tion,  with  the  extent  to  which  the  analogy  with  philo¬ 
sophical  realism  helps  to  isolate  and  define  the  distinctive 
narrative  mode  of  tnc  novel.  This,  it  has  been  suggested, 
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is  the  sum  of  literary  techniques  whereby  the  novel’s  imita¬ 
tion  of  human  life  follows  the  procedures  adopted  by  philo¬ 
sophical  realism  [in  the  modern  sense]  in  its  attempt  to 
ascertain  and  report  the  truth.  These  procedures  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  philosophy;  they  tend,  in  fact,  to  be 
followed  whenever  the  relation  to  reality  of  any  report  of 
an  event  is  being  investigated.  The  novel’s  mode  of  imitat¬ 
ing  reality  may  therefore  be  equally  well  summarised  in 
terms  of  the  procedures  of  another  group  of  specialists  in 
epistemology,  the  jury  in  a  court  of  law  (p.  31 :  my  italics). 

The  jury  in  a  court  of  law  wants  to  know  all  the  facts  in  order 
to  be  satisfied  of  the  authenticity  of  the  accounts  of  events  given 
to  it  by  witnesses :  the  novel  reader  has  a  similar  expectation. 
Hence  ‘formal  realism’  in  the  novel  entails  particularity  of 
description :  purporting  to  be  an  authentic  account  of  human 
experience,  the  novel 

...  is  therefore  under  an  obligation  to  satisfy  its  reader 
with  such  details  of  the  story  as  the  individuality  of  the 
actors  concerned,  the  particulars  of  the  times  and  places  of 
their  actions,  details  which  are  presented  through  a  more 
largely  referential  use  of  language  than  is  common  in  other 
literary  forms  (p.  32). 

But  surely  Mr.  Watt’s  point  is  not  ‘equally  well’  but  much 
better  put  in  terms  of  the  analogy  with  the  jury  in  a  court  of 
law.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  necessary  to  risk  those 
generalisations  about  ‘philosophical  realism’  in  its  various  sig¬ 
nifications  just  to  bring  home  to  us  that  the  novel  characteristic¬ 
ally  describes  people  and  events  with  more  particulari^  and 
circumstantial  detail  than  had  previously  been  the  rule  in  fiction. 

This  tenuous  philosophico-Iiterary  parallel,  however,  seems 
to  represent  a  strong  tendency  to  Mr.  Watt’s  thinking :  analo¬ 
gies  with  philosophy  continually  suggest  themselves  to  his  mind. 
The  trouble  is  that  Mr.  Watt  too  often  fails  to  bring  to  these 
analogies  and  parallels  the  clarity  of  thought  that  he  exhibits 
in  his  criticism.  The  reader  will  probably  have  noticed,  in  a 
passage  already  quoted,  the  observation  that  ‘the  distinctive 
narrative  mode  of  the  novel ...  is  the  sum  of  literary  techniques 
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whereby  the  novel’s  imitation  of  human  life  follows  the  pro¬ 
cedures  adopted  by  philosophical  realism  in  its  attempt  to 
ascertain  and  report  the  truth’.  But  can  one  reasonably  repre¬ 
sent  the  literary  techniques  of  the  novel  as  following  ‘the  pro¬ 
cedures  adopted  by  philosophical  realism’?  Again,  elsewhere, 
we  read : 

The  various  technical  characteristics  of  the  novel  described 
above  all  seem  to  contribute  to  the  furthering  of  an  aim 
which  the  novelist  shares  with  the  philosopher — the  pro¬ 
duction  of  what  purports  to  be  an  authentic  account  of  the 
actual  experiences  of  individuals  (p.  27). 

The  kind  of  philosophising  that  comes  nearest  to  fulfilling  this 
description  is,  I  should  say,  the  kind  which  tries  to  decide  what 
is  really  meant  by  ‘There  is  an  ink-well  on  my  table’ :  here,  at 
least,  someone  is  trying  to  produce  an  authentic  account  of  the 
actual  experiences  of  an  individual.  But  in  the  first  place  tliis 
is  an  essentially  twentieth-century  mode  of  philosophising  and 
is  therefore  unlikely  to  be  significantly  related  to  the  emergence 
of  the  novel  in  the  eighteenth  century;  and  secondly,  even  it 
we  confine  ourselves  to  this  (historically  speaking)  untypical 
mode  of  philosophising,  the  kinds  of  ‘authenticity’  aimed  at  by 
the  novelist  on  the  one  hand  and  the  philosopher  on  the  other 
are  so  different  that  one  feels  nothing  but  confusion  can  result 
from  the  assumption  that  they  are  the  same. 

One  last  instance.  In  his  concluding  chapter,  ‘Realism  and 
the  Later  Tradition :  A  Note’,  Mr.  Watt,  having  made  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  familiar  distinction  between  ‘the  internal  and  the 
external  approach  to  character’  (p.  294),  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
antithesis  between  these  two  approaches  has  ‘a  close  epistemo¬ 
logical  analogue — dualism’  (p.  295).  It  is  of  course  true  that 
the  novelist  can  adopt  either  a  predominantly  ‘objectivist’  nar¬ 
rative  mode  (saying  what  actually  happened),  or  a  predomi¬ 
nantly  ‘subjectivist’  narrative  mode  (saying  what  a  person  w 
persons  thought  and  felt  about  what  actually  happened),  and 
that  this,  by  implication,  sets  ‘reality  as  it  is  experienced’  over 
against  ‘reality  as  it  is  in  itself’.  But  further  than  this  one 
surely  cannot  go:  different  novelists  may  have  different  ideas 
as  to  how  far  the  narrative  mode  of  the  novel  should,  ideally, 
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be  ‘subjectivist’  and  how  far  ‘objectivist’.  But  this  particular 
critical  problem,  pace  Mr.  Watt,  has  no  close  analogue  in  the 
epistemological  problem  of  the  Cartesian  dualism :  the  problem 
there  was  to  say  how  thought  and  extension,  defined  as  being 
totally  diverse  from  one  another,  could  possibly  interact.  My 
point  again  is  that  the  philosophico-literary  parallel  is  unneces¬ 
sary  and  misleading :  one  can  make  the  point  about  ‘subjectivist’ 
and  ‘objectivist’  narration  without  dragging  in  the  Cartesian 
dualism,  and  the  only  effect  of  bringing  in  the  Cartesian  dual¬ 
ism  is  to  cloud  a  straightforward  distinction  with  confusion. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  preoccupation  with  philosophico- 
literary  parallels  was  at  least  partly  responsible  for  another  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  ‘frame’  of  the  bwk,  namely,  the  failure  to  develop 
a  more  satisfactory  concept  of  the  essence  of  the  novel  form  than 
that  of  ‘formal  realism’.  To  be  frank,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  very  much  the  old  familiar  realism  that  the  emergent  novel 
has  always  been  supposed  to  exhibit  (I  am  not  suggesting  that 
this  is  necessarily  a  disadvantage)  dressed  up  in  new  clothes,  and 
I  think  that  this  line  of  thought  might  well  have  attracted  Mr. 
Watt  less  if  it  had  not  offered  him  an  opportunity  for  the  kind 
of  parallel  he  likes  to  pursue.  But  wouldn’t  it  be  a  natural  pro¬ 
ceeding,  when  trying  to  decide  on  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  novel  and  other  kinds  of  fiction,  to  look  at  later, 
developed  examples  of  the  novel  genre?  I  imagine  no  one  would 
say  that  the  novel  reached  its  fullest  development  in  the  hands 
of  cither  Richardson  or  Fielding;  why  not  look,  therefore,  for 
the  typical  features  of  the  novel  in  fully-developed  specimens, 
and  Acn  look  back  to  Richardson  and  Fielding  with  the  object 
of  seeing  how,  in  them,  these  typical  features  first  emerged  ? 

What  is  it  that  distinguishes  the  narrative  mode  of  the  novel 
from  that  of  any  other  kind  of  fiction  ?  Perhaps  the  following 
passage,  the  opening  of  a  modern  novel  chosen  at  random,  will 
be  accepted  as  reasonably  typical : 

Suddenly  she  leaned  forward  and  told  the  driver  to  stop. 
After  getting  out  she  stood  for  a  minute  hesitant,  looking 
down  the  rough  track  that  melted  away  into  the  forest. 
She  said :  ‘Wait  for  me,  please,’  and  the  chauffeur,  an  old 
man,  smiled  benignly,  for  she  was  a  very  elegant  young 
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lady,  and  a  stranger — English,  most  likely.  He  would  have 
liked  to  tell  her  all  sorts  of  things  about  the  country,  only 
she  looked  so  very  dreamy  and  at  the  time  so  concentrated. 
Concentrated  on  what?  He  couldn’t  imagine. 

She  began  to  walk  slowly  down  the  track,  and  he  saw  her 
staring  about  eagerly,  not  minding  when  the  ruts  made  her 
stumble.  She  would  be  about  twenty,  he  supposed.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  was  her  first  visit  to  Louisiana — or  to  America 
for  that  matter.  How  slender  she  was,  and  how  pretty  in 
that  soft  grey  dress !  Presently  at  a  bend  in  the  road  she 
disappeared.  He  looked  up  into  the  sky  and  yawned. 
Paulina,  too,  looked  up  into  the  sky.  It  was  mild  and  dis¬ 
tant;  a  gentle  sky,  she  thought.  The  air,  too,  was  mild— 
and  soft  and  damp,  and  faintly  smelling  of  swamp  .  .  . 

(L.  H.  Myers,  Strange  Glory) 


The  book  starts  without  preamble:  with  the  first  sentence  a 
picture  is  flashed  into  the  mind  rather  as  a  picture  is  flashed  on 
to  a  cinema  screen  at  the  beginning  of  a  film.  And  the  narra¬ 
tion  continues  to  remind  one  of  a  film :  the  narrative  technique 
is  devoted  not  so  much  to  telling  us  about  the  scene  as  to 
confronting  us  with  it;  the  information  that  the  girl  looks  about 
twenty  and  that  this  is  probably  her  first  visit  to  Louisiana  is 
given  to  us  not  as  information,  but  as  an  inference,  which  we 
arc  allowed  to  share,  on  the  part  of  the  taxi-driver,  who  is 
represented  as  arriving  at  his  conclusions  as  one  does  in  real 
life.  In  fact,  as  against  Mr.  Watt,  one  wants  to  say  that  this  is 
not  an  ‘authentic  report'  of  experience,  but  a  narrative  which 
attempts,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  experience  itself.  More  pre¬ 
cisely,  one  can  perhaps  say  that  the  narrative  mode  attempts 
to  offer  the  reader  an  imaginary  past  experience  as  though  it 
were  present  experience.  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  previously 
been  observed  that  the  past  tense  which  is  conventionally  used 
in  the  novel  has  in  fact  a  present  force:  when  Myers  writes, 
‘Suddenly  she  leaned  forward  and  told  the  driver  to  stop,’  the 
word  ‘leaned’  affects  the  reader  as  would  ‘leans’  in  other  con¬ 
texts  :  the  sentence  seems  to  describe  something  going  on  bcfOTC 
one’s  eyes. 

It  is  the  conventional  use  of  the  past  tense  that  principally 
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I  distinguishes  the  narrative  mode  of  the  novel  from  that  of  ‘run¬ 
ning  commentary’  (I  am  thinking,  of  course,  only  of  the  ‘nar¬ 
rative  viewpoint’  of  the  running  commentator,  not  of  the  sort 
I  of  experience  he  usually  describes).  The  ‘running  commentator’ 
cannot  contrive  his  narrations  with  the  same  care  as  the  novel¬ 
ist,  he  is  tied  down  by  facts,  he  has  no  artistic  purpose.  But 
his  ‘narrative  viewpoint’  is  essentially  that  of  the  novelist,  apart 
from  the  ‘historic  present’  tense.  The  only  other  /eally  impor¬ 
tant  difference  is  that  the  novelist  can,  if  he  wishes,  claim 
privileged  access  to  information  that  the  running  commentator 
could  not  possibly  acquire :  the  novelist  is  a  disembodied  run¬ 
ning  commentator  and  access  to  such  information  is  consequent 
upon  his  disembodiment.  But  this  does  not  essentially  alter  the 
viewpoint:  it  merely  widens  the  range  of  things  the  novelist 
can  tell  us  about. 

I  think  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  suggest  that  the  essential 
feature  of  the  narrative  mode  of  the  developed  novel  is  the  im¬ 
mediacy  of  presentation  that  it  exhibits :  typically  the  story  is 
‘told’  (the  word  hardly  seems  appropriate)  as  if  it  were  going 
on  in  front  of  one’s  eyes.  Naturally  this  is  not  to  say  that  in 
every  part  of  every  novel  the  narrative  is  treated  in  this  way,  nor 
is  it  meant  to  prescribe  how  novels  should  be  written  or  how 
the  word  ‘novel’  should  be  used.  I  urge  only  that  the  novel  as 
we  know  it  differs  essentially  from  other  forms  of  fictional  nar¬ 
rative  by  the  immediacy  of  presentation  I  have  described.  This 
is  why  the  novelist  shows  so  much  interest,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  in  detail :  the  nature  of  his  undertaking  commits  him  to 
mving  at  least  as  much  detail  as  would  be  likely  to  be  observed 
by  someone  really  present  at  the  scene  he  evokes.  Here  we 
come  to  a  point  that  Mr.  Watt  seems  to  miss :  for  him,  Defoe’s 
interest  in  detail  is  apparently  all  of  a  piece  with  that  of  later 
writers  of  fiction;  but  we  can  surely  urge  that  Defoe’s  interest 
is  in  the  detail  which  would  have  remained  in  the  mind  of 
someone  who  ‘was  actually  there’  (since  he  is  writing  what  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  autobiographical  memoir),  whereas  the  novelist’s 
interest  is  in  the  detail  which  is  noticed  by  someone  who  ‘is 
actually  there’.  It  is  surely  true  that  Defoe,  however  one  may 
I  estimate  his  work,  is  not  really  a  novelist  in  the  full  sense :  it  is 
I  worth  noting  how  children  reading  Robinson  Crusoe  for  the 
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first  time  often  takes  a  little  while  to  get  used  to  what  is,  to 
them,  an  unfamiliar  mode  of  narration,  a  mode,  that  is,  which 
docs  not  imply  the  special  viewpoint  of  the  novelist,  to  which 
they  arc  generally  accustomed. 

The  fact  is  that  the  narrative  mode  of  the  novel,  natural  as  it 
appears  to  us,  is  really  highly  conventional — which  surely 
accounts  for  the  tardiness  of  the  novel’s  appearance  on  the 
literary  scene.  Modern  realistic  drama  commonly  depends  on 
the  audience’s  acceptance  of  rooms  with  missing  fourth  walls; 
the  novel  depends  on  the  acceptance  by  the  reader  of  a  narra¬ 
tive  viewpoint  unknown  in  real  life,  before  the  days  of  radio, 
except  possibly  to  the  blind.  That  is  why  the  epistolary  form 
was  vital  in  bringing  the  novel  to  birth :  it  accustomed  readers 
of  fiction  to  an  unprecedented  immediacy  of  presentation  at  a 
time  when  no  convention  existed  which  could  really  disguise  the 
implausibility,  naturalistically  speaking,  of  the  narrative  view¬ 
point  (that  of  the  disembodied  running  commentator)  which 
nowadays  seems  quite  normal  and  which,  to  us,  justifies  so 
completely  virtually  any  degree  of  immediacy.  The  epistolary 
form  offered  the  writer  a  point  of  view  which  allowed  him  to 
write  as  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  and  therefore  with  some¬ 
thing  approaching  the  descriptive  fullness  appropriate  to  run¬ 
ning  commentary.  As  Richardson  himself  said,  in  a  famous 
passage  in  Clarissa  which  he  thought  significant  enough  to 
repeat  in  his  preface  to  the  novel : 

"Much  more  lively  and  affecting,  says  one  of  the  principal 
characters  (Vol.  VII,  Let.  22),  must  be  the  Style  of  those 
who  write  in  the  height  of  a  present  distress;  the  mind 
tortured  by  the  pangs  of  uncertainty  (the  Events  then 
hidden  in  the  womb  of  Fate);  than  the  dry,  narrative,  un¬ 
animated  Style  of  a  person  relating  difficulties  and  dangers 
surmounted,  can  be;  the  relater  perfectly  at  ease;  and  if 
himself  unmoved  by  his  own  Story,  not  likely  greatly  to 
affect  the  Reader.’ 

It  is  not  only  ‘present  distress’,  of  course,  that  can  be  rendered 
in  an  unusually  ‘lively  and  affecting’  way  by  the  use  of  the 
epistolary  form:  every  aspect  of  the  narrative  gains  in  liveli¬ 
ness  proportionately.  When  readers  have  become  accustomed 
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to  ‘immediacy’  in  narrative,  the  epistolary  scaffolding  can  be 
removed  and  the  structure  of  the  mature  novel  revealed  in  all 
its  impressiveness.  But  the  convention  of  ‘immediacy’  has  to 
be  nursed  along  until  it  is  strong  enough  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet. 

Fielding,  though  in  some  ways  less  successful  than  Richard¬ 
son  in  imparting  ‘immediacy’  to  his  narratives,  achieves  a  rather 
similar  effect  by  describing  scenes  in  a  manner  largely  influ¬ 
enced  by  his  early  training  as  a  dramatist.  A  play  is  essentially 
a  narrative  which  ‘goes  on  before  your  eyes’,  and  to  write,  for 
example,  the  opening  chapter  of  Joseph  AndrewSy  all  Fielding 
really  needed  to  do  was  to  produce  a  scene  for  the  theatre  and 
then  slightly  amplify  the  stage-directions. 

The  Immediacy  invention,  if  one  may  call  it  that,  enters 
the  history  of  fiction  and  gives  birth  to  the  novel  because  both 
Richardson  and  Fielding,  in  their  different  ways,  achieved  a 
new  narrative  viewpoint.  Once  he  can  assume  the  conventional 
guise  of  a  disembodied  running  commentator,  the  novelist, 
while  retaining  the  right  to  summarise  information  of  lesser 
importance,  need  no  longer  pretend  to  be  chronicler,  autobio¬ 
grapher,  journalist  or  anything  but  an  artist.  The  new  conven¬ 
tion  gives  him  the  freedom  of  art.  It  is  no  longer  appropriate 
to  tax  him  with  ‘How  do  you  know?’  or  ‘How  can  you  possibly 
remember  all  this?’  and  similar  factuality-verifying  questions. 
The  question  every  novelist,  like  every  artist,  must  ask  himself 
is  simply,  ‘Is  it  artistically  convincing?’ 

If,  however,  I  feel  that  Mr.  Watt’s  account  of  the  differentia 
of  the  novel  is  something  less  than  completely  satisfactory,  I 
must  repeat  that  the  critical  core  of  this  book  is  very  good  in¬ 
deed.  Unfortunately  disagreements  need  to  be  expressed  at 
greater  length  than  agreements,  but  I  should  like  to  endorse 
very  strongly,  if  briefly,  Mr.  Watt’s  assessments  of  Defoe, 
Richardson  and  Fielding.  Mr.  Watt  sets  Defoe  neatly  in  per¬ 
spective,  arguing — rightly  I  am  sure — that  the  present  century 
has  tended  to  read  too  much  into  him.  The  chapter  on  Pamela, 
apart  from  the  critical  value,  is  also  an  excellent  and  most  in¬ 
formative  essay  on  the  position  of  women  in  the  late  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries:  it  will  not  perhaps  tell  the 
specialist  anything  he  does  not  know  already,  but  within  its 
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compass  it  contains  so  much  information  that  it  may  well  re¬ 
mind  him  of  things  he  has  forgotten.  The  chapter  on  Clarissa 
(I  suppose  it  is  mere  human  weakness  to  feel  more  confidence 
in  a  critic  who  doesn’t  call  the  book  Clarissa  Harlowe')  is  also 
an  admirable  piece  of  work,  although  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Watt  gets  a  little  ‘Freudian’  at  the  end  of  it.  Also,  unlike  so 
many  critics,  Mr.  Watt  manages  to  give  both  Richardson  and 
Fielding  their  due :  he  is  scrupulously  fair  to  Fielding,  pointing 
out  that  he  was  almost  certainly  a  much  better  man  and  a  much 
pleasanter  person  than  Richardson,  and  although  he  is  clear 
that  Richardson  contributed  more  to  the  development  of  the 
novel  as  a  narrative  form,  he  stresses  that : 

Fielding  brought  to  the  genre  something  that  is  ultimately 
even  more  important  than  narrative  technique — a  respon¬ 
sible  wisdom  about  human  affairs  which  plays  upon  the 
deeds  and  the  characters  of  his  novels  (p.  288). 

This  is  surely  admirable,  and  it  leads  Mr.  Watt  in  due  course 
to  the  point  that  it  is  in  fane  Austen  that  we  ultimately  en¬ 
counter  a  novelist  with  a  narrative  technique  as  effective  as 
Richardson’s  and  a  ‘responsible  wisdom  about  human  affairs’ 
even  more  penetrating  than  Fielding’s. 

One  would  not  wish  to  claim  that  Mr.  Watt’s  treatment  of 
Defoe,  Richardson  and  Fielding  is  startlingly  original,  but  I 
should  not  be  easily  convinced  that,  in  this  field,  originality  is 
the  virtue  to  look  for.  What  Mr.  Watt  does  offer  is  a  critical 
discussion  of  these  writers  which  is  amply  supported  by  scholar¬ 
ship,  fully  documented,  and  characterised  by  sound  judgment 

and  great  good  sense.  , ,  n 

°  ®  Mark  Roberts 

University  of  Sheffield 

CLOUGH’S  LETTERS 

The  Correspondence  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (two  volumes). 
Edited  by  F.  L.  Mulhauser.  Clarendon  Press:  Oxford 
University  Press,  105s. 

CLOUGH  has  had  V.I.P.  treatment  in  the  present  decade. 
With  the  imposing  edition  of  the  Poems  in  1951  he  became  the 
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only  Victorian  poet  so  far  to  be  included  in  the  Oxford  English 
Texts,  and  now  Frederick  L.  Mulhauscr,  one  of  the  three  editors 
of  the  Poems,  has  been  encouraged  to  complete  for  the  Claren¬ 
don  Press  a  remarkable  edition  of  the  correspondence  in  two 
large  volumes  and  some  650  pages.  The  result  is  that  in  1958 
Clough  is  that  rarity,  a  Victorian  poet  who  can  be  studied 
without  misgivings  either  about  the  accuracy  of  the  text  of  his 
poems  or  about  the  genuinely  representative  nature  of  the  acces¬ 
sory  prose  documents.  For  all  this  there  is  a  simple  explanation. 
Family  piety,  beginning  with  Blanche  Clough,  has  preserved 
a  load  or  Clough  papers  (notebooks,  letters,  travel  diaries,  poetic 
drafts),  and  the  poet’s  descendants  have  been  willing,  at  least 
since  1931,  when  they  opened  their  accumulations  to  Dr.  H.  F. 
Lowry,  to  make  this  material  more  generally  accessible  by 
publication. 

Dr.  Lowry,  editor  of  The  iMters  of  Matthew  Arnold  to 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough  in  1932,  joint-editor  since  of  Arnold’s 
Poems  and  Notebooks,  only  begetter  of  modern  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  scholarship  in  the  ‘Clougho-Matthean  circle’,  was  origin¬ 
ally  to  have  been  the  senior  editor  of  the  Clough  correspondence 
(as  he  was  of  the  poems);  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion,  it  seems, 
that  the  new  editor  inherited  the  task.  It  has  been  competently 
executed.  With  the  single  exception  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  letters 
to  Clough  (which  once  belonged  to  the  Clough  papers  but  are 
now  at  Yale)  Dr.  Mulhauser  has  drawn  on  the  whole  body  of 
Clough’s  correspondence  for  his  selection,  and  the  resulting 
narrative  refines  our  understanding  of  the  intellectual  evolution 
of  the  1840’s  and  1850’s.  It  also  gives  some  light  and  shade  to 
the  portrait  of  Clough.  He  was  never,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
sparkling  letter-writer,  nor  was  he  given  to  confession  and  self- 
analysis  on  paper — except,  to  some  extent,  in  his  letters  to 
Blanche  Smith  before  their  marriage — but  at  least  his  pages  do 
not  read  as  if  they  were  written  by  almost  anybody  else  (I  am 
thinking  of  Browning).  If  he  is  not  intimate  with  us,  he  is 
always  something  less  than  opaque.  We  are  helped  to  know 
Clough  better  than  we  did,  and  of  course  we  know  his  back¬ 
ground  and  friends  incomparably  better.  The  Emerson-Clough 
correspondence,  hitherto  available  only  in  a  limited  edition,  is 
here  reprinted  and  gains  appreciably  in  the  wider  context.  It  is 
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for  the  sake  of  the  appropriate  context  that  we  may  be  sorry 
that  Arnold’s  letters  to  Clough  have  not  been  reprinted,  but  it 
is  right  to  acknowledge  that  they  could  not  have  received  here 
the  considerable  amount  of  annotation  they  need  (and  have 
had  at  Dr.  Lowry’s  hands). 

The  annotation  in  Mulhauser’s  edition  is  slight,  inevitably; 
but  footnotes  explain  how  undated  or  incompletely  dated 
letters  have  been  assigned  to  their  proper  places  in  the  record 
and  translate  the  Greek  words  and  phrases  used  so  freely  by 
Clough  and  his  university  friends.  There  are  also  three  appen¬ 
dices.  The  first  is  a  biographical  list  of  correspondents;  the 
second  consists  of  the  life-histories  exchanged  by  Clough  and 
his  future  wife  in  1853;  third  is  a  list  of  all  the  known 

letters  by,  to  or  about  Clough  from  which  the  present  selection 
has  been  made.  The  value  of  the  last  two  items  is  obvious,  but 
the  brief  biographies  of  correspondents  could  sometimes  have 
been  more  enlightening.  The  entry  for  Frederick  Temple,  for 
example,  has  a  blank  between  1848  and  1857,  when  he  was 
employed  by  the  Education  Office  as  Principal  of  Kneller  Hall, 
a  training  college  for  teachers.  Yet  all  the  Temple  letters  printed 
are  from  these  years.  I  think,  too,  that  each  biography  should 
have  had  attached  the  listed  numbers  of  the  letters  by  that  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Mulhauser.  Since  the  subject-index  does  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  typographically  in  particular  entries  between  the  letters 
written  by  a  correspondent  and  the  references  to  him  in  the 
letters  of  others,  I  am  compelled,  if  I  wish  to  find  out  how  many 
letters  by  (say)  Carlyle  have  been  included,  cither  to  thumb  my 
way  through  the  28  pages  of  the  catalogue  of  letters  or  to  check 
all  the  35  references  to  Carlyle  in  the  subject-index.  These  arc 
real  but  trivial  grumbles.  They  are  unlikely  to  shake  our 
opinion  that  the  editorial  work  has  been  soundly  done. 

It  is  the  editing  that  concerns  me.  Probably  only  an  editor 
of  comparable  experience  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  labour 
that  has  gone  into  Dr.  Mulhauser’s  Correspondence  of  A.H.C., 
but  the  rest  of  us  will  agree  that  in  Essays  in  Criticism  (as  some¬ 
thing  other  than  the  Sunday  Times)  an  edition  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  as  an  edition — even  if  it  means  that  Clough’s  eagerness 
to  tic  up  brown  paper  parcels  for  Miss  Nightingale  cannot  be 
discussed. 
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First,  then,  I  have  to  explain  in  what  sense  this  edition  is  a 
selection.  The  editor  gives  us  roughly  a  third  of  what  is  avail¬ 
able  (260,000  out  of  8^,000  words),  and  the  weeding-out  has 
been  done  with  the  professed  aim  of  including  everything  of 
any  importance  about  Clough  and  anything  by  his  correspon¬ 
dents  providing  a  new  insight  into  the  Victorian  period.  Mul- 
hauser  writes : 

Of  the  1,311  letters  available  for  publication,  279  have  been 
printed  complete,  292  have  been  partially  printed,  and  740 
have  been  omitted. 

The  actual  position  is  more  favourable.  The  catalogue  of 
Clough  letters  in  Appendix  III  shows  that  nearly  200  letters 
included  among  the  possibles  were  written  after  Clough’s  death. 
Naturally,  few  of  these  have  been  printed — Blanche  Clough’s 
two  agonised  letters  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton  about  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  husband’s  death  at  Florence  are  the  only  signifi¬ 
cant  exceptions.  Then  we  must  subtract  various  ‘pseudo-letters’ 
—  testimonials,  letters  of  recommendation,  and  the  more 
ephemeral  domestic  notes  to  Anne  Clough,  the  poet’s  sister. 
When  this  reckoning  is  made,  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than 
half  the  letters  available  for  Clough’s  lifetime  have  been  printed 
wholly  or  in  part.  Mulhauser’s  figures  also  include  Clough’s 
letters  from  Greece  and  the  Near  East  in  1861,  which  arc 
omitted  here  because  they  were  printed  virtually  complete  in 
the  old  Prose  Remains. 

Before  considering  the  rightness  of  the  selection,  we  should 
ask  if  the  editor  himself  has  felt  his  limitations  of  space  to  be 
disabling,  or  if  on  the  whole  he  is  satisfied  with  what  he  has 
managed  to  include.  Dr.  Mulhauscr  expresses  three  regrets.  He 
wishes  that  he  could  have  printed  more  of  J.  P.  Cell’s  and  Tom 
Arnold’s  letters  from  the  Antipodes;  he  would  like  to  have 
introduced  the  correspondence  bctw’ccn  Norton  and  Mrs.  Clough 
on  editing  Clough’s  poems  and  letters  in  the  i86o’s;  and  he  is 
sorry  to  have  had  to  leave  out  the  poems  in  Clough’s  letters, 
notably  in  the  letters  to  Burbidge  (co-author  of  Ambarvalia)  in 
1844-5.  What  we  have  lost  by  the  omission  of  the  Blanche 
Clough-Norton  correspondence  is  guesswork,  but  it  may  be 
right  to  hint  that  this  is  the  kind  of  material  that  an  editor  of 
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Clough’s  poems  might  over-value.  There  is  a  good  essay  on 
Cell  in  F.  Woodward’s  The  Doctor's  Disciples  (1954) — ^it  is  full 
on  the  Tasmanian  years  and  battles  and  may  serve  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  missing  Clough  letters.  Apart  from  some  pages 
in  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  A  Writer's  Recollections  (1918)  there 
is  nothing  so  good  on  Tom  Arnold,  who  was  anyway  both 
nearer  to  Clough  and  a  more  interesting  person  than  Cell 
(Arnold’s  own  autobiography,  Passages  from  a  Wandering  Life, 
is  haggard  with  discretion).  There  is  a  letter  in  Mulhauser 
from  Tom  Arnold  to  Clough  (16  April  1847)  that  reveals  some¬ 
thing  of  the  romantic  and  revolutionary  pessimistic  mood  in 
which  six  months  later  he  threw  up  his  job  at  the  Colonial 
Office  and  set  sail  for  New  Zealand  like  the  hero  of  Clough’s 
Bothie,  but  this  only  makes  us  more  eager  to  read  various 
omitted  letters  of  1847,  1848  and  1849.  Carlyle,  Emerson  and 
George  Sand  bred  the  unorthodox  religious  and  social  idealism 
and  sense  of  crisis  of  a  whole  Oxford  set,  but  Tom  Arnold  felt 
more  desperately  than  most  of  the  others  and  acted  on  his  feel¬ 
ings.  ‘Our  lot  is  cast  in  an  evil  time,’  he  writes  in  April  1847, 
‘we  cannot  accept  the  present,  and  we  shall  not  live  to  see  the 
future’ — an  interesting  anticipation  by  his  ‘misguided  relation’ 
of  Matthew  Arnold’s  lines  in  ‘Stanzas  from  the  Grande  Char¬ 
treuse’.  I  share  with  the  editor  his  regret  that  more  of  Tom 
Arnold’s  letters  from  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  could  not 
be  included — indeed  in  his  place  I  fancy  1  should  have  found 
room  for  several  of  them.  The  exclusion  of  the  poetic  drafts 
is  not  a  subject  for  complaint  since  they  were  taken  into  account 
in  preparing  the  text  of  Poems  (1951),  but  we  shoul^have  been 
told  which  letters  do  contain  what  poems.  The  information 
can  be  dug  out  from  the  notes  to  Poems  (1951),  but  it  would 
save  time  and  trouble  to  have  it  here  with  convenient  cross- 
references. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  the  selection 
of  letters  made  by  Dr.  Mulhaukr.  Fifty-nine  correspondents 
are  represented,  but  some  of  these  appear  once  or  twice  only 
(Bagehot,  Carlyle,  ‘Ideal’  Ward),  while  others  turn  up  again 
and  again  (A.  P.  Stanley  and  J.  C.  Shairp  in  England,  Emerson 
and  Norton  in  America — not  to  mention  Blanche  Clough  and 
other  members  of  the  family).  Frequent  letters  suggest  intimacy. 
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but  this  is  not  always  the  ease  (Allingham  was  never  an  intimate 
friend),  nor  is  the  converse  necessarily  true  (W ard  was  Clough’s 
tutor  at  Balliol  and  his  three  letters  written  in  vacations  imply 
a  brief  period — on  his  side  at  least — of  almost  passionate  interest 
and  attachment).  It  may  be  useful  at  this  point  to  distinguish 
four  main  blocks  of  correspondence  in  chronological  sequence. 
First,  there  are  the  schoolboy  and  undergraduate  letters  frcMn 
Rugby  and  Oxford,  serious-minded,  terribly  in  earnest,  to  his 
family  and  to  the  first  generation  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  Rugbeians 
(Cell,  Simpkinson,  Stanley,  Burbidge,  etc.).  Second,  there  are 
the  later  Oxford  letters  and  the  London  letters — freer  and  more 
vital  but  still  serious-minded,  still  sober  more  often  than  high- 
spirited —  to  Shairp,  Prichard,  Froude,  Palgrave,  Tom  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  many  others.  The  best  letters  belong  to 
these  years  and  the  best  of  them — apart  from  those  to  Tom 
Arnold — are  the  excited  letters  to  Arthur  Stanley  from  Paris  in 
1848  with  their  occasional  oud)ursts  in  the  wildest  Carlylese. 
Third,  there  are  the  letters  from  America  to  Blanche  Smith  in 
England — the  only  letters  directly  self-revealing,  and  what  they 
mainly  reveal  is  anxiety,  affectionate  indecision,  an  increasing 
awareness  that  an  earlier  resilience  has  gone.  Fourth  and  last, 
there  are  the  ‘Simply  the  thing  I  am  shall  make  me  live’  letters 
after  his  appointment  to  the  location  Office  and  his  marriage 
—mostly  addressed  (apart  from  those  to  his  wife)  to  American 
friends  such  as  Norton,  Lowell,  Emerson  and  F.  J.  Child.  They 
express  rather  flatly  a  sort  of  happiness,  a  sort  of  content,  over 
a  more  fundamental  disappointment  buried  with  an  earlier  self. 
Does  the  correspondence,  as  James  might  have  said,  ‘compose’  ? 
I  think  it  does.  It  gives  a  real  sense  of  how  one  man  carried 
himself  and  endured.  Of  course  there  are  some  ragged  edges 
to  the  story  as  one  reads,  but  the  catalogue  of  letters  shows  that 
these  are  really  due  to  a  thinness  of  material  or  its  total  failure 
at  a  particular  time  or  place.  For  example,  there  are  no  sur¬ 
viving  letters  from  Venice  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  when  ‘Dipsy- 
chus’  was  conceived  and  begun. 

This  strong  impression  of  reality  is  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  selection  of  letters  has  been  intelligently  made.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  Clough  emerges  as  a  more  interestingly 
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complex  figure — ^less  drooping,  more  humanly  irritable  or  im¬ 
patient  —  from  Mulhauser  than  from  Mrs.  Clough’s  Prose 
Remains,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  difference  is  worth  examin¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  only  that  important  letters  are  excluded  from 
Prose  Remains.  Mrs.  Clough,  aided  by  John  Addington 
Symonds,  ran  different  letters  together,  dropped  or  transposed 
paragraphs  in  particular  letters,  strained  out  the  living  detail, 
tidied  and  regularised  the  language,  in  sum,  did  all  she  could 
to  produce  a  suitable  memorial  tone.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
otherwise  in  the  i86o’s,  but  until  now  we  have  been  quite  in  the 
dark  about  the  amount  of  editorial  fixing.  Consider  the  version 
in  Prose  Remains  of  Clough’s  letter  from  Oxford  to  Tom  Arnold 
dated  6  November  1848.  Mrs.  Clough’s  text  consists  of  two 
seamless  paragraphs,  but  her  first  paragraph  is  really  a  mosaic 
of  sentences  from  four  distinct  places  in  the  three  paragraphs 
given  by  Mulhauser  under  November  6,  while  her  second  para¬ 
graph  is  made  up  of  two  sentences  from  two  separate  paragraphs 
written  three  weeks  later  at  Rugby.  I  do  not  know  that  much 
has  been  lost  in  this  instance  (except,  naturally,  depth  and  rich¬ 
ness),  but  once  or  twice  elsewhere  Clough  comes  out  too 
‘churchy’  simply  by  deleting  the  secular  and  retaining  the  theo¬ 
logical  items  in  his  own  brief  accounts  of  his  reading. 

‘Churchy’  was  the  word  Clough  used  on  his  return  from 
America  in  the  summer  of  1853  when  he  found  some  of  his 
Oxford  friends  lapsing  quite  comfortably  into  the  orthodoxies 
they  had  earlier  picked  to  pieces.  He  was  ingenuous  enough  to 
be  surprised  and  resentful  at  a  mere  appearance  of  time-serving. 
To  his  fiancee  he  confided  (31  August  1853): 

They  have  all  got  so  churchy',  there  is  no  possibility  of 
getting  on  thoroughly  —  Matt  Arnold  is  not  churchy  — 
though  his  wife  is,  which  is  a  pity.  I  am  very  glad  I  have 
not  conformed  more  than  I  have — I  shall  pick  up  some 
misbelieving  friends  in  London  I  dare  say  .  .  . 

I  find  this  warming.  In  the  painful  high  comedy  of  Clough’s 
mental  struggles  there  is  always  a  residue  of  cross-grained 
nobility  almost  requiring  bifocal  lenses  to  do  it  justice.  Pain  and 
comedy  are  most  evident  at  moments  of  crisis.  The  storm  and 
stress  over  the  resignation  of  the  Oriel  Fellowship  is  already 
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familiar  (Hawkins  now  comes  out  of  it  much  better  than  one 
might  have  expected),  but  the  protracted  debate  about  the  re¬ 
turn  from  America  is  new  and  oeyond  invention.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  savour  Blanche  Smith’s  heroic  effort  to  be  composed, 
generous  and  unworldly  as  she  fights  for  her  prospects  of  mar¬ 
riage  ever  receding  between  papa’s  ideas  of  a  safe  settlement 
and  Clough’s  total  inability  to  make  up  his  mind  about  the 
future.  It  is  impossible  not  to  relish  the  exasperated,  peremp¬ 
tory  good  sense  of  Temple’s  letter  (14  June  1853)  to  a  Clough 
hoping  in  America  that  someone  across  the  Atlantic  will  choose 
a  course  for  him. 

In  fact  my  dear  fellow  you  cannot  have  this  matter  decided 
for  you,  and  your  instructions  to  me  arc  too  vague  to 
Justify  me  in  risking  your  whole  future  upon  my  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  them.  There  is  nothing  left  for  it  but  immediate 
return  to  England,  to  choose  for  yourself. 

Yet  in  the  possession  of  such  good  sense  when  it  makes  for  a 
career — ^Temple  knew  when  not  to  reprint  a  contribution  to 
Essays  and  Reviews  and  finally  became  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury — and,  more  particularly,  when  it  is  set  beside  Clough’s 
scrupulous  drifting,  is  there  not  a  trace  of  ignominy?  Docs 
not  even  Matthew  Arnold’s  famous  advice  to  Clough  to  be 
content  with  his  assiette  look  in  these  circumstances  rather  like 
a  policy  of  determining  how  much  honesty  one  can  afford? 

Such  questions  go  beyond  my  brief.  I  have  space  for  three 
final  comments : 

Accuracy  of  the  Text.  A  few  misprints  have  been  noted  and 
one  odd  conjectural  transcription  (‘Bcttogclat?’  ‘for  ‘Bcddgc- 
Icrt’),  but  without  access  to  some  of  the  original  letters  nothing 
positive  can  be  said  about  the  text.  The  Correspondence  of 
A.H.C.  was  published  in  October  1957  and  Dr.  Mulhauscr’s 
preface  announced  Miss  Katherine  Duff’s  intention  of  deposit¬ 
ing  the  Clough  collection  in  the  Bodleian.  In  December  1957,  in 
response  to  a  letter.  Miss  Duff  said  that  to  the  best  of  her  belief 
it  had  been  deposited  there.  My  most  recent  information — from 
the  Bodleian  in  March  1958 — is  that  the  collection  is  neither 
there  nor  at  the  press  and  that  its  present  whereabouts  are  the 
subject  of  enquiry.  Somebody  somewhere  seems  to  have  been 


a  bit  casual.  It  is  not  much  consolation  to  know  that  American 
scholars  arc  already  able  to  consult  photostats  of  the  collection 
in  the  Honnold  Library,  Claremont,  California. 

Missing  Correspondents,  There  arc  no  letters  in  Mulhauser 
from  John  Duke  Coleridge,  Wyndham  Slade,  John  Blackett  or 
Theodore  Walrond.  The  first  three  were  Matthew  Arnold’s 
close  friends,  and  there  is  confirmation  here  that  Clough  was 
never  comfortable  with  the  ‘worldly’  side  of  Matt’s  nature— 
both  he  and  Blanche  Smith  found  Lucy  Wightman,  whom 
Arnold  married,  too  ‘Bclgravian’.  Walrond’s  is  an  altogether 
different  ease.  Along  with  Clough  and  the  two  Arnolds 
(Matthew  and  Tom)  he  formed  an  ‘inner  company’  in  the  wider 
Oxford  set  of  Old  Rugbeians  and  members  of  the  ‘Decade’. 
Under  his  own  name  or  by  the  nickname  ‘Todo’  he  appears 
more  than  thirty  times  in  the  Correspondence  in  the  letters  of 
others.  Yet  there  arc  no  letters  by  him  in  the  text  and  very  few 
arc  listed  in  the  catalogue  (all  but  two,  I  think,  are  to  Blanche 
Clough  after  her  husband’s  death).  What  has  happened  to 
Walrond’s  letters?  Clough’s  and  Matthew  Arnold’s  letters  to 
Walrond  were  destroyed  on  his  instructions  after  his  death  (see 
J.  Curgenven’s  article  in  the  Durham  University  Journal^  March 
1952,  but  it  seems  that  there  still  exist  copies  of  Walrond’s 
letters  to  Clough  and  to  Clough’s  widow.  The  originals  of 
the  letters  to  Mrs.  Clough  arc  in  the  Clough  collection,  but 
where  then  arc  the  originals  of  the  earlier  letters  to  Clough? 
Perhaps  Professor  Curgenven  can  clear  this  up.  On  the  face  of 
it  some  Walrond  letters  arc  missing  and  unlisted. 

Clough  and  Modem  Poetry.  Dr.  Mulhauscr’s  shoit  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Correspondence  is  straightforward  and  sensible,  but 
he  commits  himself  in  one  place  to  the  extraordinary  statement 
that  Clough’s  ‘poetic  influence  appears  unmistakably  in  con¬ 
temporary  poetry’.  This  is  simply  untrue.  It  was  also  untrue 
twenty  years  ago.  I  add  this  b^use  I  suspect  that  the  source 
of  the  error  in  s(Hnc  fanciful  pages  in  Michael  Roberts’s  intro¬ 
duction  to  The  Faber  Boo\  of  Modem  Verse  (1936). 

Kenneth  Allott 

Liverpool  University 
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SPLIT  IN  WAIN 

Preliminary  Essays.  By  John  Wain.  1957.  Macmillan,  15s. 

MR.  WAIN’S  essays  arc  like  mixed  jigsaw-puzzles — some  of 
the  pieces  arc  very  pretty,  but  they  won’t  fit  together  to  make 
a  picture.  The  one  on  ‘The  Literary  Critic  in  the  University’ 
might  have  established  principles  common  to  his  writing  (in 
which  case  it  could  have  come  at  the  beginning  of  the  b^k), 
but  unfortunately  it  doesn’t.  Contrast  tUs  book  with  Patrick 
Heron’s  brilliant  The  Changing  Forms  of  Arty  where  the 
critical  principles  arc  versatile  but  underlie  every  judgment, 
and  you  sec  the  kind  of  cohesion  it  lacks. 

Mr.  Wain’s  definition,  ‘Literary  criticism  is  the  discussion, 
between  equals,  of  works  of  literature,  with  a  view  to  estab¬ 
lishing  common  ground  on  which  judgments  of  value  can  be 
based,’  knocks  out  his  first  three  essays  (Restoration  Comedy 
and  its  Modern  Critics,  Ovid  in  Englishy  and  The  Liberation 
of  W ordswortk).  You  may  feel  that  1  am  being  stupidly  literal, 
so  I  append  some  specimen  dicta : 

‘The  comment  one  finds  oneself  making  on  most  Restora¬ 
tion  plays  is  not  so  much  literary-critical  as  sociological.’ 

(Restoration  Comedy  and  its  Modern  Critics) 

‘Every  poem,  every  work  of  art,  is  “the  direct  or  symbolic 
expression”  of  the  man’s  ‘‘personal  feelings”,  but  if  we 
cannot  come  to  a  decision  about  its  quality  without  going 
outside  it,  to  the  biography,  that  means  that  some  very 
essential  clement,  some  vitamin,  is  missing  from  the  work 
itself.’ 

(The  Liberation  of  Wordsworth) 

And  here  arc  Mr.  Wain’s  non-critics : 

‘They  have  imparted  information;  they  have  recommended 
this  or  that  brok  to  their  readers  or  hearers:  they  have 
described  the  contents  of  books  which  they  arc  alone  in 
having  read.’ 

(Jhe  literary  Critic  in  the  University) 
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The  point  I  am  after  is  that  Mr.  Wain  is  uneasy  about  convey¬ 
ing  information  as  the  basis  upon  which  to  make  judgments. 
Obviously  he  dislikes  dreary  fact -heaping,  but  this  pushes  him 
close  to  the  position  that  the  artifact  should  be  studied  in  a 
vacuum  with  no  reference  to  anything  outside  itself.  In  con¬ 
sequence  there  are  three  kinds  of  essay  in  the  book.  The  first 
is  a  revaluation  in  which  he  largely  forgets  his  prejudice  against 
facts  and  uses  all  available  material  to  make  his  point:  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  essays  on  Arnold  Bennett,  Restoration  Comedy,  and 
Wordsworth,  which  arc  good  (in  about  that  order).  The  second 
is  the  assessment  of  a  contemporary,  in  which  information  is 
assumed  to  be  common  property  (Empson,  Dylan  Thomas), 
and  the  third  kind  is  one  in  which  he  re-accepts  a  stan¬ 
dard  valuation  without  reconsidering  the  facts  (Tennyson, 
Browning). 

When  dealing  with  Bcnnct^  Mr.  Wain  is  a  passionate  advo¬ 
cate —  he  analyses  the  subject-matter  of  minor  and  major 
novels,  introduces  passages  from  the  Journal  and  from  critical 
works,  establishes  his  points  in  considerable  detail  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  whole  with  plenty  of  illuminating  quotations.  Indeed, 
a  lot  of  irritating  mannerisms  disappear  in  the  heat,  leaving  his 
prose  style  gready  improved.  The  few  pages  on  Browning,  on 
the  other  hand,  show  the  process  in  reverse. 

The  objections  to  Browning  arc  that  he  (i)  wrote  rough, 
complicated  verse,  whose  meaning  is  simple,  even  shallow;  (2) 
was  obsessed  by  technique;  (3)  was  an  optimist;  (4)  wrote  too 
much.  All  the  same,  he  can  be  enjoyed  in  bits,  is  ‘always  worth 
rummaging  through*.  Mr.  Wain  quotes  Mr.  Lcavis  with 
approval,  and  it  is  worth  remembering  that  in  Ncu>  Bearings 
in  English  Poetry  Browning  was  condemned  on  the  same 
grounds.  Perhaps  where  the  Admiral  ignored  the  signal,  the 
Captain  can  be  excused  for  not  seeing  the  Bags.  Mr.  Lcavis  had 
a  struggle  with  his  own  conscience  as  he  dismissed  Browning. 
He  wanted  to  sec  the  Tradition  as  Shakespeare,  Donne,  Hop¬ 
kins,  Eliot  and  the  later  Yeats  versus  Spenser,  Milton  and 
Tennyson.  And  Browning  wouldn’t  fit  in  (nor  would  Chaucer 
have  done,  cinne  to  that).  But  Mr.  Wain,  who  saw  that  the 
Wordsworthians  had  smothered  Wordsworth,  should  have  seen 
that  the  Browning  Society  had  distorted  Browning. 
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To  begin  with,  there  are  two  kinds  of  complex  writing  in 
Browning:  the  style  of  ‘Sordello’,  and  that  of  a  lot  of  thor¬ 
oughly  bad  verse.  A  glance  at  the  former  will  show  that  this 
complexity  need  not  be  embroidery  on  a  void : 

Because  perceptions  whole,  like  that  he  sought 
To  clothe,  reject  so  pure  a  work  of  thought 
As  language :  thought  may  take  perception’s  place 
But  hardly  co^st  in  any  case. 

Being  its  mere  presentiment — of  the  whole 
By  parts,  the  simultaneous  and  the  sole 
By  the  successive  and  the  many. 

(Bk.  2) 

I  don’t  pretend  that  this  is  great  verse :  I  merely  want  to  remove 
the  impression  that  you  can  dispose  of  it  by  calling  it  a  hearty 
cretin’s  tongue-twister. 

Browning  was  a  professional  poet  who  occasionally  played 
technical  games,  as  Mr.  Wain  says,  but  the  comparison  he 
goes  on  to  make  with  Auden  is  irrelevant.  In  fact  Mr.  Wain 
does  not  quote  a  single  one  of  Browning’s  best  poems.  (If  an 
objection  is  that  he  wrote  too  much,  it  is  a  critical  duty  to  point 
to  what  is  worth  reading.)  I  suggest  that  if  we  take,  as  repre¬ 
senting  his  best,  ‘My  Last  Duchess’,  ‘Andrea  del  Sarto’,  ‘Two 
in  the  Campagna’  and  ‘How  it  Strikes  a  Contemporary’, 
charges  of  roughness,  verbosity  or  virtuoso  juggling  look 
ridiculous. 

‘My  Last  Duchess’  will  show  what  I  mean.  If  the  Duke’s 
attitude  in  it  to  the  Duchess  is  taken  on  its  face  value,  a  great 
deal  is  lost,  for  looking  closer  we  see  that  he  consistently  mis¬ 
construed  her  actions.  When  the  painter  praised  her  (he  said) : 

such  stuff 

Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  cause  enough 
For  calling  up  that  sort  of  joy  . . . 

Since  her  expression  in  the  painting  (and  hence  to  the  painter) 
is  described  in  terms  of :  ‘The  depth  and  passion  of  its  earnest 
glance,’  more  was  involved  than  gratitude  for  flattery.  When 
M  mentions : 
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The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 
Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her 

he  again  evades  the  implications  of  the  gift  by  seeing  it  simply 
as  an  excess  of  duty.  Moreover,  the  last  lines  introduce  a  statue, 
so  that  the  poem  closes  as  it  opened  with  a  work  of  art : 

Nay,  we’ll  go 

Together  down,  sir.  Notice  Neptune,  though. 

Taming  a  sea-horse,  thought  a  rarity, 

Which  Claus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for  me! 

The  same  situation  is  referred  to  here — the  Duchess  was  eventu¬ 
ally  tamed:  she  was  killed — ^but  even  her  picture  holds  the 
envoy.  Taming  such  creatures  is  rare,  because  it  can  usually 
only  be  done  by  killing  them,  and  everyone  but  the  Duke  could 
see  that  she  was  a  rarity.  He  exposes  his  character  in  his  use  of 
the  third  person — he  \nows  the  statue  is  a  rarity,  because  he 
commissioned  it.  Nor  is  it  an  accident  that  the  Duke  equates 
himself  here  by  implication  with  a  God. 

I  have  insisted  on  this  at  some  length  because  a  real  injustice 
is  still  done  to  Browning,  and  not  only  by  Mr.  Wain.  The 
critical  blindness  which  it  typifies  is  regretable  because  it  is 
self-inflicted.  If  Mr.  Wain  were  not  uncomfortable  about  the  use 
of  outside  fact,  in  this  case  biographical  material,  he  would 
not  have  mis-read  Browning  so  totally.  Fortunately  this  self- 
denial  operates  only  part  of  the  time:  when  he  uses  all  the 
available  tools  his  criticism  is  exceptionally  informative  and 
illuminating.  And  in  any  case  to  stimulate  critical  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  point  of  provoking  the  reader’s  reasoned  dissent  is 
a  form  of  legitimate  criticism — one  practised,  incidentally,  with 
a  similar  virtuosity  by  Mr.  Wain’s  old  tutor  at  Oxford,  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  S.  Lewis.  Grenealogically,  indeed,  he  is  out  of  Lewis 
by  Leavis. 
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The  Critical  Forum 

ACTION  AND  SOLILOQUY  IN  MACBETH 

MR.  TOMLINSON  asks  why  he  finds  it  difficult  not  to  feel  that 
Macbeth  just  falls  short  of  tragic  status  {Essays  in  Criticism  ^ 
April,  1958).  In  fact  he  poses  the  question  in  terms  that  assume 
that  we  must  all  share  his  difficulty.  We  do  not;  and  Mr. 
Tomlinson’s  question  is  easily  answered:  he  feels  (or  thinks.^) 
that  Macbeth  fails  as  tragedy  because  he  approaches  the  play 
with  a  preconceived  idea  of  what  tragedy  ought  to  be.  (Aris¬ 
totle,  from  whom  he  derives  this  idea,  more  wisely  examined 
the  tragedies  known  to  him  and  described  their  nature.)  View¬ 
ing  Macbeth  through  his  special  glass,  he  thus  sees  a  strangely 
proportioned  work. 

The  eccentricity  of  his  interpretation  is  seen  most  clearly  in 
his  astonishing  assessment  of  the  speech  beginning,  ‘Had  I  but 
died  an  hour  before  this  chance  .  .  .  ’  Tms,  for  him,  is  the 
play’s  ‘one  moment  of  immense  dignity’.  He  says  that  here 
Macbeth  is  ‘ironically  quite  sincere’.  I  don’t  know  what  that 
means,  but  it  seems  plain  to  any  natural  view  of  the  play  that 
the  speech  is  carefully  calculated.  There  is,  of  course,  tremend¬ 
ous  dramatic  irony  in  the  fact  that  Macbeth  is  speaking  of  him¬ 
self  more  truly  than  he  knows,  but  the  speech  is  politic,  ‘made’, 
and  as  it  continues  the  artifice  of  insincerity  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  chooses  to  isolate  the  first  six  lines.  Even  in 
these  the  movement  of  the  verse  betrays  the  smoothness  of  pre¬ 
meditation,  but  the  artificiality  emerges  fully  only  in  the  later 
sections,  reaching  a  climax  in. 

His  silver  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood  . . . 

A  symptom  of  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  critical  method 
is  that  he  tends  to  disintegrate  passages  which  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  wholes.  Thus  the  speech  l.vii.i-28  is  ias  a  part  of  his 
argument  ‘difficult’,  ‘brash’,  slightly  vulgar,  and  the  puns  ‘a 
form  of  giggling’;  while  for  another  part  of  his  argument 
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11.  21-25  isolated  and  described  as  ‘tremendously  impressive’. 

If  the  punning  passage  in  which  these  lines  are  sandwiched 
resembles  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  notion  of  it,  the  bold  image  in  them 
is  likely  to  be  absurd  rather  than  impressive.  Similarly  all 
Macbeth’s  lines  between  II.iii.91  and  118  must  be  treated  to¬ 
gether. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  compares  ‘Had  I  but  died  . . .  ’  with  Racine’s 
‘great  set  speeches’,  and  in  so  doing,  betrays  himself.  The 
speech,  I  agree,  is  ‘set’;  it  is  formal  and  rhetorical,  and  so, 
superficially,  seems  to  resemble  many  climactic  speeches  in 
Racine.  But  Racine  writes  in  a  convention  which  is  consistently 
rhetorical  and  formal,  so  that  the  great  speeches  express  pro¬ 
found  and  sincere  emotions  within  that  convention. 

Songe,  songe,  Cephise,  k  cette  nuit  cruelle 
Qui  fut  pour  tout  un  peuple  une  nuit  ^ternelle. 

Figure-toi  Pyrrhus,  les  yeux  ctincelants,  I 

Entrant  ^  la  lueur  de  nos  palais  brulants,  | 

Sur  tous  mes  freres  morts  se  faisant  un  passage,  [ 

Et  de  sang  tout  couvert  cchauffant  le  carnage. 

Songe  aux  cris  des  vainqueurs,  songe  aux  cris  des  mourants,  | 
Dans  la  flamme  ctouffes,  sous  le  fer  expirants.  | 

Here  the  strongest  and  truest  feeling  is  embodied  in  a  rhetorical 
convention.  Macbeth’s  rhetorical  questions,  conventional 
images,  and  balanced  clauses  are  a  deliberately  false  note  in  the 
verse  movement  and  imagery  prevailing  in  the  part  and  in  the 
play  as  a  whole.  But  Mr.  Tomlinson  likes  the  Racinian  style, 
so  he  elevates  this  passage,  simply  because  of  its  rhetorical 
manner,  to  a  position  of  quite  unjustifiable  importance.  It  is 
not  surprising  after  this  that  he  finds  the  play  as  a  whole  | 
wanting.  | 

He  is  on  firmer  ground  when  he  observes  that  a  single-minded  | 
hero  ‘seems  more  common,  or  more  commonly  successful 
in  tragedy  than  any  other’.  Macbeth,  as  a  divided  hero,  docs 
present  the  playwright  with  special  difficulties.  But  many  of 
Shakespeare’s  greatest  artistic  triumphs  arc,  as  U.  Ellis-Fermor 
has  shown,  on  the  ‘frontiers’  of  drama.  The  divided  hero  is  an 
expression  of  a  modern  sensibility.  The  archetypal  drama  of 
Shakespeare’s  age  (and  of  our  own)  is  not  Tamburlmne  but 
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Doctor  Faustus.  Faustus,  like  Macbeth,  goes  to  his  deep  damna¬ 
tion  with  his  eyes  open,  with  full  consciousness  of  every  side 
of  the  question,  with  his  good  and  evil  angels  contending 
within  mm.  In  going  forward  into  mortal  sin,  fully,  deeply 
and  imaginatively  understanding  the  damnation  they  embrace, 
both  heroes  show  almost  superhuman  strength  and  courage. 
(Mr.  Tomlinson’s  statement,  ‘Macbeth  of  course  is  also  a  weak 
man — he  sees  too  much  to  be  anything  else’  is  really  too  silly  to 
answer.)  If  the  kind  of  tragedy  that  emerges  from  the  story 
of  this  kind  of  hero  is  not  of  the  Racinian  pattern,  this  is 
natural,  but  proves  exactly  nothing.  Macbeth  and  Hamlet  (for 
Mr.  Tomlinson  rightly  brackets  the  two)  are  felt  by  all  sensitive 
readers  to  be  peculiarly  the  tragedies  of  modern  man,  and  if  a 
certain  conception  of  tragedy  is  not  wide  enough  to  include 
them,  it  is  the  conception  that  is  at  fault. 

There  are  many  minor  points  in  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  essay  upon 
which  it  is  tempting  to  take  issue  with  him.  In  what  sense  is 
Macbeth,  early  in  the  play,  ^controlled  by  his  oneness  with  the 
powers  that  can  so  subtly  juggle  right  and  wrong’?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ‘paradoxical  wit’  as  applied  to 
I.iii.127-142?  Isn’t  it  a  little  comic  to  refer  to  Shakespeare’s 
‘enwmous  interest  in  the  stage’ — as  if  his  primary  calling  were 
elsewhere?  If  ‘Macbeth’s  sensitive  introspections  have  just  not 
the  time  in  a  stage  play  to  build  up  a  work  of  tragic  stature’, 
why  did  Shakespeare  choose  to  make  Macbeth  the  shortest  of 
his  tragedies?  Perhaps  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  Shakespeare,  as  well 
as  his  Macbethy  is  a  very  odd  one. 

Cecil  W.  Davies 

Extra-Mural  Department, 

Manchester  University 


BYRON’S  MARRIAGE 

I  AM  grateful  for  your  full  notice  (January,  1958)  of  my  Lord 
Byron's  Marriage,  but  baffled  by  its  misrepresentations.  Mr. 
Rutherford  is  correct  in  insisting  that  a  succession  of  ‘mights’ 
and  ‘probablys’  do  not  add  up  to  a  proof;  but  he  has  failed  to 
grasp  the  true  nature  of  the  principle  involved.  In  handling 
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an  admitted  fact — here  the  suppressed  Don  Leon  poems,  which 
have  been  simultaneously  terrifying  and  influencing  Byronic 
studies  for  so  long — we  shall  naturally  attempt  to  place  it  by 
such  words:  the  placing  of  a  fact  being,  as  every  barrister 
knows,  quite  different  from  the  proving  of  a  fact.  The  most 
Mr.  Rutherford  can  do  is  to  attempt  to  displace  it  by  another 
succession  of  suppositions :  ‘it  is  unlikely  in  these  circumstances 
that’,  ‘there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that’,  ‘could  easily’, 
‘it  would  not  be  surprising  that’.  If  he  may  do  it,  why  may  not 

We  both  must  do  it,  if  we  are  to  argue  at  all.  The  fallacy  is 
patent. 

That  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  ‘glaring  petitio  principi' 
supposed  by  Mr.  Rudierford  will  be  evident  to  any  intelligent 
reader  of  the  paragraphs  preceding  the  passage  (my  p.  i68)  con¬ 
cerned.  In  quoting  against  me  my  own  statement  that  the  Don 
Leon  poems  ‘remain  the  only  firm  evidence  as  yet  available’  he 
wrenches  it  from  its  context  m  my  discussion  of  the  marriage 
(p.  243)  to  apply  it  to  homosexuality,  so  falsifying  my  meaning 
for  his  purpose.  His  only  complaint  of  any  consequence  con¬ 
cerns  my  fragmentary  use  (p.  204)  of  a  Byron  comment  in  the 
Journal  of  March  10,  1814;  but  throughout  considerations  of 
space  dictated  such  abbreviations,  and  I  do  not  see  what  mean¬ 
ing  it  could  well  bear  other  than  that  which  I  gave  it,  unless 
Byron  is  intentionally  having  a  game  with  us. 

1  should  have  thought  that  my  evidence  on  homosexuality  as 
an  enduring  instinct  in  Byron  was  reasonably  strong,  though 
throughout  I  was  particularly  careful  (e.g.  on  p.  212)  not  to 
assert  anything  too  definite  regarding  continued  practices.  Mr. 
Rutherford  conveniently  ignores  what  I  wrote  (pp.  217-9) 
three  agonised  Missolonghi  poems,  independently  related  by 
both  myself  and  Professor  Leslie  Marchand  in  his  recent  bio¬ 
graphy  to  Loukas  Chalandritsanos. 

Mr.  Rutherford’s  review  forces  me,  a  little  reluctantly,  to  re¬ 
lease  more  evidence.  Professor  Marchand  (I;  p.  181,  note)  draws 
our  attention  to  Byron’s  use  of  a  code-phrase,  ‘Plen.  and  optabil. 
— Coit.’,  derived  frewn  Petronius’  *coitum  plenum  et  optabilem' 
in  the  Satyrica  (para.  86,  sec.  4).  The  context  in  Petronius  leaves 
Byron’s  meaning  clear.  At  Falmouth,  waiting  to  embark  in 
1809,  Byron  uses  the  phrase  in  a  message  to  C.  S.  Matthews, 
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saying  that  they  are  'surrounded  by  Hyacinths  and  other 
flowers’,  which  he  compares  with  those  he  expects  to  find  in  the 
Levant :  ‘one  specimen  I  shall  certainly  carry  off’.  On  which 
Professor  Marcfiand  comments :  ‘The  facetious  Matthews  would 
easily  understand  the  Latin  abbreviations  and  the  language  of 
flowers’  (Marchand,  I;  pp.  181-2,  and  note).  So  Don  Leon  was 
perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  Byron  left  England  in  ardent 
expectation  of  such  experiences. 

On  August  23, 1810,  Byron  wrote  from  Greece  to  Hobhouse : 
‘I  have  been  employed  the  greater  part  of  to-day  in  conjugating 
the  verb  “aenra^to”  ...  I  assure  you  my  progress  is  rapid,  but 
like  Caesar  “mV  actum  reputans  dum  quid  superesset  agendum'\ 

I  must  arrive  at  the  pi  &  opte  and  then  I  will  write  to - ’ 

(Marchand,  I;  p.  248,  note).  On  October  4  he  wrote :  ‘Tell  M. 
that  I  have  obtained  above  two  hundred  pi  &  optCs  ...  You 
know  the  monastery  of  Mendele;  it  was  there  I  made  myself 
master  of  the  first’  (Marchand,  I;  p.  258,  note).  On  November  26 
we  have :  ‘Mention  to  M.  that  I  have  found  so  many  of  his 
antiques  on  this  classical  soil,  that  I  am  tired  of  pi  &  optCs,  the 
last  thing  I  could  be  tired  of  (Marchand,  1;  p.  263,  note)  Arc 
these  the  letters  of  one  merely,  to  use  Mr.  Rutherford’s  words, 
following  ‘the  local  fashion’  in  making  ‘some  experiments  in 
homosexuality’  which  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  ‘a  fairly  nor¬ 
mal  man’s  development’  ? 

Byron’s  letter  of  October  4  conflicts  slightly  with  the  state¬ 
ment  in  Don  Leon  (my  p.  181)  that  Byron’s  first  actual  such 
engagement  occurred  in  the  monastery  at  Athens,  referring  in¬ 
stead  to  the  ‘monastery  of  Mendele’.  ‘Mendele’  appears  to  be 
a  mis-spelling  for  ‘Pcndcli’,  a  few  miles  from  Athens;  but  it  is 
again  a  monastery,  and  Colman  was  not  far  out. 

Professor  Marchand  adduces  evidence  that  the  book  found  by 
Lady  Byron,  when  she  was  searching,  according  to  Hobhouse, 
for  proof  of  ‘that  particular  insanity’  which  formed  so  large  a 
part  of  the  separation  troubles  (Hobhouse,  Recollections,  II, 
p.  250;  my  p.  208)  was  dc  Sadc’s  Justine  (Marchand,  II;  p.  559, 
note);  a  work  mentioned  in  a  relevant,  because  homosexual, 
context  in  Don  Leon  (my  p.  176). 

Byronic  studies  arc  gradually  being  forced  to  admit  what  the 
Don  Leon  poems  have  been  vociferously  asserting  for  more  than 
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a  century.  That,  alone,  should  solicit  our  respect  for  them.  As 
Professor  Marchand  says,  they  are  clearly  written  by  ‘someone 
who  was  no  amateur  and  who  knew  many  of  the  facts  of  Byron’s 
life  astonishingly  well’  (II;  notes  to  Ch.  XV,  p.  586;  notes  61). 

It  is  unfortunately  necessary  to  make  these  points  in  some 
detail,  since  Professor  Marchand’s  valuable  biography,  though 
it  contains  some  acute  comments  on  Byron’s  homosexual  and 
bisexual  propensities  (I;  p.  90,  note),  is  so  arranged,  as  I  have 
already  elsewhere  observed  (T.L.5.,  March  21,  1958),  that  only 
those  with  an  eye  for  evidence  are  likely  to  see  the  point.  And 
such  eyes  are  not  to  be  found  in  every  critic. 

G.  Wilson  Knight 


PRONOUNS  IN  POETRY 

I  FEEL  that  in  Francis  Berry’s  article  entitled  ‘  “Thou”  and 
“You”  in  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets'  (Essays  in  Criticism^  April 
1958),  attention  should  have  been  drawn  to  C.  Archer’s  article 
‘  “Thou”  and  “You”  in  the  Sonnets’  (T.L.5.,  June  27,  1936; 
p.  544),  where  an  investigation  into  the  same  problem  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  rather  different  lines.  If  Mr.  Berry  disagrees  with 
Mr.  Archer’s  views,  or  thinks  them  outright  nonsense,  he  ought 
to  tell  his  readers.  It  is  certainly  true  ‘that  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  criticism  of  the  past  except  through  the  criticism  of 
the  present’,  yet  this  does  not  mean  that  new  views  are  neces¬ 
sarily  better  than  old  ones;  the  growing  tendency  to  ignore  the 
vast  secondary  literature  which  ‘unfortunately’  exists  on  most 
subjects  already  is  simply  deplorable. 

Without  discussing  particular  points  made  by  Mr.  Berry,  I 
should  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  it  is  dangerous  to  make  state¬ 
ments  about  the  emotional  value  of  you  and  thou  m  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Sonnets  without  reference  to  Elizabethan  prose  usage. 
It  is  easy  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  ‘Elizabethan  Fowler  of 
Correct  Usage’  without  looking  into  the  prose  at  all  and  to  find 
that  ‘  “You”  is  more  intimate,  “thou”  more  formal  .  .  .  ’.  I 
have  been  collecting  material  for  a  historical  study  of  the  use  of 
you  and  thou  in  non-literary  texts,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I 
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have  come  across  any  prose-passage  that  would  tend  to  cor¬ 
roborate  Mr.  Berry’s  statement.  The  following  samples  may 
be  of  interest :  the  first  is  the  use  of  thou  by  Thomas  More.  He 
uses  it  when  he  speaks  to  his  favourite  daughter  Margaret,  but 
only  in  intimate  conversation — addressing  her  as  Meg  in  these 
cases.  Occasionally  we  find  a  thou  when  he  speaks  to  his  son- 
in-law  Roper,  again  only  in  intimate  conversation.  The  second 
example  is  a  bit  of  dialogue  from  the  State-Trials  (1730  ed.,  II, 
513  fl).  Colonel  Turner  is  talking  endlessly,  and  several  times 
he  has  an  aside  for  his  wife — who  is  about  to  blab  out  what 
should  not  be  told.  Here  is  one  specimen :  Mrs.  Turner  says: 
‘Let  me  give  that  relation.  Col.  T. :  You  cannot,  it  is  as  well : 
pr’ythee  sit  down,  dear  Mall,  sit  thee  down,  good  Child,  all 
will  be  well.’  (The  trial  took  place  in  1663.) 

Prose  usage  should  not  be  dismissed  lightly.  Paradoxically, 
too  much  exclusive  reading  of  poetry  and  the  chasing  up  of 
poetic  meanings  and  hidden  ambiguities  seem  to  blunt  the  per¬ 
ceptiveness  for  the  poetic  meaning  of  a  word  which,  after  all, 
is  not  independent  of  its  fundamental  ‘prose-meaning’.  If 
poetic  usage  be  discussed  as  a  separate  linguistic  phenomenon, 
almost  any  and  every  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  old  poems 
— whose  authors  are  not  able  to  send  contributions  to  modern 
periodicals  to  defend  themselves ! 

Thomas  Finkenstaedt 

I  Universitat  Munchen 
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